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VoL. XXIII. 


THE WHITE MAN’S PROBLEM. 
I. WHY WE DO NOT WANT THE PHILIPPINES. 


PPOSITION to necessary war measures, while the war is 
being waged, is not only unpopular but unpatriotic. We 
are a sensitive people where national honor is concerned, and 
we would naturally consider the withdrawal of our troops 
from the Philippines under present conditions as a tacit and 
as well an unwise confession of failure. The war spirit of the 
citizens of the Republic having been once aroused by the death 
of their comrades in arms, it is useless to combat it; and I 
believe that any citizen of the Union should be willing to sac- 
rifice his life, if necessary, in order to bring about an honorable 
peace. 

As I have not the trustworthy data of which the Adminis- 
tration is doubtless possessed, many of my impressions are 
perhaps erroneous. If to have a modest opinion contrary to 
that of the Administration concerning the Philippines is to 
be an anti-imperialist—if to see no good reason for adding 
the Philippines to our possessions is to be an anti-expansionist 
—then I presume I am both of these ; but I imagine my opinion 
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is of more importance to myself than to any one else. With 
all the facts before him, the President probably has cogent 
reasons for conquering and retaining the Philippines. For 
my own part, however, I cannot see why we should add several 
millions of negroes to our population when we already have 
eight millions of negroes in the United States. The problem 
of how best to govern these and promote their welfare we have 
not yet solved. 

My most serious objection to making the Philippines Amer- 
ican territory is because three-fourths of the population is 
made up of negroes. I understand that the people form a sort 
of human mosaic, representing the mixture of a number of 
tribes, nationalities, and races. Even the different native races 
are an admixture of many grades of Indians and blacks. 
Added to these are hundreds of thousands of half-castes be- 
tween the various native types and the Spaniards; and so 
numerous are these blends that even natives themselves can 
hardly identify a particular type. You may call them Chris- 
tianized Malays, if you will, but pure blood of any sort is said 
to be rare. / It is therefore impossible to classify these people 
in tribes and races. The classification for convenience must 
be—so many whites and so many blacks. It is said that the 
half-breeds are more ambitious, more intelligent, and more 
energetic than the natives. This may be so; but that does not 
make the half-breed the stronger, though perhaps he may be 
mentally the abler man. There is no stronger man, consti- 
tutionally, than the full-blooded black; while the mulatto is 
generally constitutionally weak. 

The question is, What are we going to do with these addi- 
tional millions of negroes? Civilize them? You might bring 
all the processes of civilization to bear upon the negro, and 
you may educate him; but, except in isolated cases, you cannot 
make him thrifty. After the negro has acquired knowledge, 
he usually does not know how best to apply it; and advocates of 
the higher education of the race have been in many cases 
grievously disappointed in the outcome of their best efforts, 
though certainly among the race there are striking exceptions 
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that only prove the rule. The sympathies of the Southern 
people have always been with their former slaves; but the 
influence of pernicious books and low white associates, a very 
partial education, and no self-control have changed a kind 
and simple-hearted people in some cases into a semi-savage 
and predatory class. 

Not long ago, in Mississippi, some negroes entered the dwell- 
ing of a white farmer who had gone to a neighboring town. 
Finding his family unprotected, they tied his affrighted wife 
and children to a table, and after saturating their clothing with 
kerosene and looting the house they set fire to it. The farmer 
returned to find his home in ashes and his wife and children 
dead. One of the negroes who perpetrated that outrage was, 
I believe, as well educated as the average of negroes are— 
as were, perhaps, all of those concerned in the outrage. Such 
things did not happen throughout the length and breadth of 
our country until after they were emancipated from the author- 
ity of the whites. 

y As white people generally entertain an insurmountable aver- 
sion to mingling their blood with the negro race—a prejudice 
_ they will never overcome—and as the negro race multiplies 
faster in proportion than the whites, there must come a time 
when these conditions will tax to the utmost the powers of our 
lawgivers to form a homogeneous people. To white persons, 
the idea of social equality is repugnant—and it is quite so to the 
most respectable full-blooded negroes. While political rights 
may be conceded, social equality can probably never be es- 
tablished. Nevertheless, every Southerner has had faithful and 
affectionate friends among them; and the people of the South 
can never forget or cease to render them thanks for their noble 
and honorable conduct when the white men left them in charge 
of their families while they were in the army, and the women 
and children had no other bread-winners or protectors. They 
acquitted themselves well, and their generosity will never be 
forgotten ; but the exchange of kind offices for generations had 
prepared American negroes for this trust. How would it have 
been with aliens? However, have we not already sacrificed 
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4 THE ARENA. 
enough blood and enough money for the negro race? The 
cause of the American negro has incidentally made thousands 
of widows and orphans: is it wise to extend the fight 
beyond our own country for a very problematic hope of 
success ? 

When the revolt in the Philippines shall have been sup- 
pressed, we will have on our hands a very large population of 
negroes, or half-breeds, who are more ignorant and more de- 
graded than those in our Southern States. Of course, this 
remark does not apply to the educated andj refined class of the 
Filipinos, of whom there are quite a number—even those of 
mixed blood. What are we to do with this mighty negro pop- 
ulation, who do not speak our language and come to us in 
enforced citizenship and full of smoldering discontent? In a 
tropical climate the negroes do not and cannot work as they 
do in a more inhospitable one; indeed, the whites experience 
the same enfeebling influence. Nature in the Philippines is so 
generous that a black man, by working a very small part of 
the year, can earn enough to keep him in idleness all the rest 
of it; and what he will do in this period of leisure one may 
guess from a glance at their course in the semitropical cli- 
mate of the extreme Southern States. The situation, then, 
will amount to this: The black man will not work if he can 
avoid it, and the white man cannot work long in that climate. 
The two races will, therefore, necessarily have much time on 
their hands in which serious contests must arise. 

I see only one solution to the problem. Give the Filipinos 
the right to govern themselves under certain restrictions, com- 
mercial and otherwise, and refuse to burden the United States 
with fresh millions of foreign negroes whose standards are 
different and whose .anguage is alien—at least until we have 
solved the race Sroblem here at home. 

Mrs. JEFFERSON Davis. 
New York. 
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II. THe BARBARISM OF CIVILIZATION. 


HE newspapers record 1,285 cases of lynching in the United 
States from 1891 to 1897 inclusive. According to the 
statistics given by the Richmond Planet, 166 persons were 
lynched from January 5, 1898, to April 24, 1899; and of these 
157 were colored. Only fifteen of these slain negroes were 
charged with that unmentionable crime which is supposed by 
its frequent commission to have wrought the whites of the 
South to a pitch of moral frenzy. In fact, only twenty-five per 
cent. of all the negroes lynched during the last two years have 
been charged with this crime—ignoring the fact that the guilt 
of those accused still remains legally unproved. The principles 
underlying our common law provide that a man is held to be 
innocent until proved guilty ; but the principles of lynch law are 
exactly the reverse. The mere possibility that a victim might 
have proved his innocence if he had lived would brand 
his judges as murderers. Being already dead, he can have 
no further interest in the question, while the interest of his 
accusers in his guilt is increased a hundredfold. To justify 
themselves they must assume what they did not take steps to 
prove ; and as dead men cannot be tried, there is little likelihood 
of their verdict being reversed. It is to be observed that all 
victims of lynch law are reported to the press of the country 
as if their guilt were established beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
There are no “alleged criminals” among them. As soon as 
caught they are known to be guilty; when slain they become 
forthwith human monsters. 

Northern opinion, unquestionably, is confused and unnerved 
by the persistency with which the best white*men and women 
of the South plead that the general depravity of the negro is 
the cause of the lawlessness of the white man. In weighing 
this plea, however, we must not forget that the Southern slave- 
holder justified slavery exactly on this basis. He pleaded as 
eloquently as his sons and daughters are now pleading that 
the negro was a brute, and could never rise to man’s estate. 
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Slavery was excusable because the slave was too degraded and 
vicious to be permitted to take care of himself. He needed a 
master to keep him in the position of a beast of burden, which 
God had ordained he should be. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the slave-holding class be- 
lieved in their doctrine of the total depravity of the negro, 
much as the Calvinist believes in the doctrine of the total de- 
pravity of man. It was a dogma—an article of faith—to be 
accepted, like all other articles of faith, without question and 
in spite of every evidence to the contrary. I think I do not 
overstate the point of view of our fellow-countryman of the 
South to-day when I add that this dogma is still the basis of 
much of his argument on the subject. 

Not long ago, on the through car of the Southern Railroad, 
I conversed with a Southern woman on the subject of the 
negro. She spoke so affectionately of the old ex-slaves who 
were still living on her family estate, “in the same old cabins 
they had lived in before the war,” that I ventured to ask her 
opinion of Booker T. Washington’s Industrial School in Ala- 
bama. I asked if she did not think him a fine man. She an- 
swered me with an air of gentle dignity that she had “no doubt 
he might be an excellent negro.” When I pursued the subject 
further, and inquired into the general opinion of his work in 
the neighborhood where she lived, her reply was delivered with 
an air of shrinking reserve as if I had been guilty of question- 
ing her faith in the Trinity. She said that the subject was one 
that was never discussed—it did not interest the people at all; 
and from that moment it became necessary to talk about some- 
thing else. No doubt if this lady had lived in the vicinity of 
the Industrial School she would soon have become reconciled 
to its existence and to the merits of its founder, as other white 
people living near it have done. She might even have become 
proud of it, as are many of the best white people in the State 
to-day ; but, living as she did in another State, she was unaware 
of its usefulness to her own class, and it was amusingly evident 
that the idea of negro manhood and worth which the spectacle 
of Mr. Washington and his work presented was as terrifying 
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to her cherished dogma of negro depravity as modern de- 
structive criticism is to a saintly nun in a convent. 

It would seem that this dogma does not interfere, however, 
with the placing of negroes in positions of trust whenever it 
suits their masters or eraployers to give them such responsi- 
bility. All over the South intelligent negroes are faithfully 
performing duties that one would suppose in a land of universal 
faith in negro depravity would fall to white men. It is not 
unusual, for instance, to find negro superintendents in charge 
of the large cotton plantations, while the land-owners are ab- 
sent three-fourths of the year. On their faithfulness and abil- 
ity to manage the cotton crop of course depends the income 
of the planter and his family. When I stayed over night once 
at a hotel in a Southern city, the white clerk wrote down my 
name and immediately turned me over to a colored porter who 
carried the keys of the bed-rooms, which he opened for my 
inspection. He discussed with me the choice of rooms, ar- 
ranged for my meals, attended to all my wants, and to all ap- 
pearances he shouldered the lion’s share of responsibility for 
the management of the house—yet he was only the porter, with 
a porter’s wages. But his trustworthiness afforded ro argu- 
ment that could be used in a discussion of the race problem. 
The average Southerner will defend a dogma with his lips 
while denying it in many acts of his life. He must always 
justify his historic past—for this is human nature. Put your-~ 
self in his place, O reader, and imagine how you would feel 
if a “lost cause,” for which you and yours had fought, bled, 
and died only thirty-five years ago, still existed before your 
eyes in the immediate presence of eight millions of beings 
whose parents and grandparents you had bought and sold like 
cattle, and over whom you still exercised the control that the 
owners of the soil possess over the ignorant tillers. 

The statistics of Southern prisons are frequently used as 
an apology for lynching. They undoubtedly show an alarming 
increase in the number of negro criminals. For much of this 
increase the convict lease-system is directly responsible, as it 
herds together young girls and boys, men and women, in 
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frightful degradation and suffering, their labor being used by 
irresponsible speculators to increase the revenues of the State. 
To make matters worse, as Professor DuBois of the Atlanta 
University states in the Jndependent, the Southerr courts are 
inclined to treat the crimes of whites so leniently that “red- 
handed murderers walk scot free;’’ while the crimes and mis- 
demeanors of negroes are dealt with so severely that “the 
lesson of punishment is lost through pity for the punished.” 
In illustration of this, Professor DuBois quotes from the At- 
lanta Constitution of January 22, 1899: 


“Egbert Jackson (colored), aged thirteen, was given a sen- 
tence of $50 or ten months in the chain-gang for larceny from 
the house. . . . The most affecting scene of all was the 
sentence of Joe Redding, a white man, for the killing of his 
brother, John Redding. The judge, a most tender-hearted 
man, heard the prayers, saw the tears, and tempered justice 
with moderation, and gave the modern Cain two years in the 
penitentiary.” 


Of course, little Jackson could pay no such fine, and he went 
to the chain-gang. 

In relation to the crime of assault, a Southern white woman 
in a letter to the Independent asserts that the “negro brute [by 
which she means the victim of a lynching mob] is nearly always 
a mulatto, or having at least enough white blood in him to 
replace native humility and cowardice with Caucasian audac- 
ity.” She describes the immorality of colored women and the 
increase of illegitimate offspring among them, and observes: 
“Their social customs do not condemn this crime by even the 
mildest form of ostracism. Their churches condone it. 

These facts are the rule and not the exception among negroes. 
This is the genesis of the brute”—for whose torture and mur- 
der she pleads excuse. 

It is necessary, however, to look a little deeper into the social 
conditions to which this lady refers. It is estimated that there 
are not fewer than one million and a half negroes of mixed 
blood in this country—in a colored population of eight millions. 
By the side of these figures is to be placed the fact that in every 
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Southern State, from Maryland to Texas, marriage between 
the races is forbidden by law. Yet you cannot enter any col- 
ored school in the South without meeting with overwhelming 
evidence that the two races are mixing and are creating a third 
race, which is neither negro nor white. Nothing is more as- 
tonishing than the fairness of some of these so-called negro 
children: some are blue-eyed, brown-haired Anglo-Saxons in 
appearance; yet by association, by environment, and by law 
they are negroes. 

The picture of a young, refined, highly educated and appar- 
ently white woman, standing on the platform of a colored 
school in which she was engaged as teacher (only colored per- 
sons teach colored children in Southern public schools), is one 
of my most vivid recollections of the South. “My people” was 
the phrase by which, in the tenderest accents, she designated 
the race to which I thought she did not belong, but which she 
was devotedly trying to uplift; for by every law of external 
evidence her people were my people, and we were sisters of one 
race. Our white logic seems very poor—our arithmetic very 
imperfect—when a few drops of African blood outweigh in our 
scales of justice the overwhelming evidence of an Anglo-Saxon 
inheritance. It does not seem to the impartial observer that 
we are rendering unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, 
according to our own standard of our own superiority. Yet, 
perhaps, in the service and in the household of this dusky race, 
our white sister may have found the chivalrous protection the 
people of her own blood had denied her. Let us hope that those 
black hands have surrounded her with the tenderness due to a 
daughter of misfortune, who, for no fault of her own, is dis- 
owned by her kinsmen and cast out of her own house. 

But, with all these evidences of race mixture constantly 
before their eyes, this is what the peop': of South Carolina 
did about five years ago: When Senator Tillman was Gov- 
ernor of the State he called a convention to have the Consti- 
tution amended. It was then decided that it was criminal for a 
white man to marry a colored woman having more than one- 
eighth of negro blood. This was voted for by all except two 
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or three colored men in the convention. A negro named Smalls 
then arose and offered a resolution to the effect that it should 
be declared criminal and punishable for white men to live in an 
unmarried state with colored women. This was voted down 
by the same majority that had voted for the other resolution! 
The acts of that convention have since become by vote of the 
people the law of the State. 

To forbid marriage and not to forbid illegal unions is simply 
to invite, and to perpetuate, race hatred and social complica- 
tions of all kinds. The offspring of such unions are sure to be 
dissatisfied with their lot; they are likely occasionally to seek 
for themselves unions (legal or otherwise) with members of 
that race to which they are bound by ties of blood. One seldom 
hears of colored men uniting themselves openly with white 
women of even the poorest class in the South. To do so would 
be a conspiracy against “the honor of white womanhood,” the 
discovery of which means death to the negro. Yet such cases 
occur. But no punishment is visited on the white man that 
seeks a similar union with a negro woman. 

The phrase we hear so often from the South, “the protec- 
tion of white womanhood,” is a one-sided argument, and has 
been used unfairly to justify the slaughter of innocent negroes ; 
for, if it were solely a matter of protecting white women on 
lonely farms, the question could easily be settled. Our fellow- 
countrymen of the South admit that ninety-five per cent. of the 
negroes—to use the words of one of their own editors—‘are 
as respectful toward white women as any people on earth” 
This ninety-five per cent., a large proportion of whom live on 
the plantations, could certainly be trusted to protect white 
women from the five per cent. of negro criminals, just as they 
protected them from white and black marauders during the 
civil war—when all the able-bodied white men of the South 
were on the battle-field. 

In the heart of the Black Belt of the South there is a little 
school for colored children conducted by two white w men 
and a white clergyman from the North. It is surrounded by a 
population of ignorant, black field hands, whose sons and 
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daughters attend the school. It frequently happens that the 
white clergyman is absent for weeks and even months at a 
time, and the white women have no other protection than that 
afforded by their black students and one or two black male 
teachers. I do not think it ever occurs to these women (and 
it certainly never occurred to me while I was there) to wish 
for a more devoted band of defenders than those young blacks. 
I was told that when the teachers go out to take a walk the 
young blacks often follow them at a respectful distance armed 
with sticks and stones. I do not know against whom they 
expect to defend the women—whether against members of 
another race or against their own. But I see no reason why 
Southern white women may not find similar protection among 
respectable blacks in their employment or neighborhood. 

Two suggestions are made to remedy this reign of lawless- 
ness and terror. One is to remove the negroes from the South 
and scatter them over the Union, or colonize them in the West 
or in some distant country. A writer in the April ARENA sug- 
gests that the Southern planter could well afford to pay the 
railroad fares of negroes to the North or West, for the sake 
of getting rid of them. But to “get rid” of the negro has always 
been the very last thing that the Southern planter wants to do. 
The commercial and agricultural interests of the South 
are built on negro labor. The whole South stands as a 
unit in favor of keeping the negro just where he is. Emi- 
gration, far from being encouraged, is practically prohibited. 
In South Carolina and in several other States a law exists for- 
bidding emigration agents to enter the State for the purpose 
of inducing negroes to leave the plantations. 

Eight years ago a colonization society made arrangements 
to transport twenty-five or thirty negroes with their families 
from South Carolina to Liberia. A number of field hands 
were persuaded to accept the inducements offered and were 
provided with means for leaving the South; but, when the 
time came for their departure, they were mobbed by white 
men and forbidden to carry out their undertaking. They got 
away, finally, by pretending to give up the scheme, while they 
carried out their plans in secret. 
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No one familiar with the terms by which the negroes work 
these plantations can be surprised that the emigration of the 
negro is discouraged in the South. The field hands on the 
cotton plantation are supposed to be tenants; they make leases 
as do other tenants for portions of land—generally about 
twenty-five to forty acres. They plant cotton by the landlord’s 
order. No garden products or grain are to be raised except 
what may be planted in a tiny staked-off garden, which the 
“tenant” cultivates after sundown or by moonlight—exacily as 
he did during slavery. But, of course, the poor peasant has 
to eat in order to live, and the terms of his lease provide that 
every mouthful eaten, as well as every article of clothing worn 
by himself and his family, shall go to fill the pockets of his 
landlord or a “syndicate” composed of his landlord and the 
storekeeper. . The landlord advances from time to time food 
and clothing, which the “tenant” accepts as a loan, binding 
himself to pay an enormous rate of interest thereon, varying 
from fifteen to fifty per cent.; the interest on the whole, as 
well as the principal, being often charged against him from the 
beginning of the year, though he may not receive a large part 
of the loan until months later. When fall comes the unfor- 
tunate “tenant” is apt to discover that he has eaten up his 
entire share of the mythical profits, and sometimes more than 
his share, in which case he begins a new lease on the basis of 
a debt that now runs at compound interest—or he may be 
ejected. This system prevails with variations in all parts of 
the South. It is a substitute for slavery, inasmuch as it prac- 
tically deprives the black peasant of the legitimate fruits of 
his toil. 

A young colored woman, who has started a small private 
school in the midst of a cotton-growing district in the South, 
relates that a colored man brought his daughter to the school, 
begging to have her taught arithmetic, so that she could keep 
his accounts—as he paid a white man ten dollars every year 
to keep his books. It will thus be seen that the negro problem 
is also a labor problem. It is not to be solved off-hand by an 


exodus of the negro population. The white planter, the white 
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storekeeper, and the white man that makes ten dollars a year 
by “keeping the negro’s books,” would all expect to have 
something to say in the matter. 

The other remedy most frequently suggested is that of edu- 
cation for the negro. But education will not solve the prob- 
lem, unless it include also the education of the poor white man. 
The statistics that I have seen on the illiteracy of both whites 
and negroes in the Southern States are appalling. The public 
school system is inadequate to meet the needs of either race 
in the rural districts. The school appropriation for such dis- 
tricts provides only for three months of school in many States ; 
it seldom supplies for the blacks either text-books or school- 
houses. Most of the colored schools are held in the churches 
built by the colored people—which introduces an unwise sec- 
tarian feature. 

The most discouraging element in the situation is the indif- 
ference of the better class of whites to the whole subject of 
education for the masses, whether black or white. Public opin- 
ion, far from demanding more schools for the negro, is con- 
stantly at work concocting schemes for placing the whole 
burden of negro education on the negroes themselves. A bill 
introduced last spring in the Alabama Legislature would give 
all school taxes paid by white men to the support of white 
schools, and all paid by colored men to the support of colored 
schools. Similar bills have been introduced in other Southern 
States, but not yet adopted. If they succeed in getting through, 
it would mean practically that the State refuses education to 
the negro; for there are not enough taxes paid by colored 
people to pay the whole cost of a separate public school system. 

A Democratic candidate for Governor of Mississippi con- 
ducted last summer a popular campaign by advocating the 
withdrawal of all public support from the colored schools of 
the State. He argued that education was of no benefit to the 
colored people, as it simply unfitted them for the state of peon- 
age in which it was desirable they should be held. In one of 
his speeches he took pains to explain that he did not except 
even Booker T. Washington’s system of industrial education 
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for the negro. The States that have already disfranchised the 
negro, by a system that excludes the iiliterate black and admits 
the illiterate white man, have little reason to improve the facil- 
ities for negro education. For the whole object of such legis- 
lation is the suppression of the negro vote. The contempt with 
which negro education is regarded in Mississippi—the first 
State to adopt constitutional barriers to the negro’s rights as 
a citizen—proves that disfranchisement is of distinct disad- 
vantage to the negro where it has been longest tried. 

The solution of this dark problem rests with the whole na- 
tion, not with any one section of the country. Brought down 
to its last analysis, the negro problem is simply the white man’s 
problem of how to secure justice for those of his fellows who 
are environed and set apart by race prejudice, ignorance, pov- 
erty, misrepresentation, and unequal opportunity. For the 
problem is not confined to the South. Race prejudice is active 
in the North, where it takes the form of industrial exclusion of 
the negro. In all our Northern cities it is the bitter cry of the 
race that it is required to make bricks without straw; that its 
members are expected to live on the same moral plane as the 
white man, while denied the white man’s opportunity to im- 
prove his condition by his skill and industry. 

Only a cursory glance at our commercial, manufacturing, and 
mercantile establishments is needed to show how widespread in 
the North is this spirit of racial exclusion. Colored men and 
women who have fitted themselves to work at a special trade 
or occupation (outside of domestic lines or the lowest grades 
of unskilled labor) are persistently refused even a trial of their 
abilities by white employers. This is not due solely to the 
pressure of labor unions—indeed, the Knights of Labor now 
admit the negro to fellowship—for the same result obtains in 
lines of employment not yet organized for the protection of 
labor. 

Our spirit of industrial exclusion is simply the lingering 
echo of the slave-holder’s argument, which proved that the 
slave was unfitted for education by withholding the spelling- 
book from his reach. Unspeakably dear to the soul of the 
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white man—even in the North—is his theory of racial supe- 
riority. The quickest and easiest way to maintain it is to cry 
out: “The lists are closed !’’—when the black man comes up to 
enter his name for the race. I firmly believe, however, that 
the negro need not despair of a higher sense of justice pre- 
vailing in the long run. The attitude of the white American 
is largely instinctive and unconscious. I hope and believe that 
he does not wish to win any race by unfair means; he will not 
do so when the injustice of his methods is clearly pointed out. 
To believe otherwise would indeed be to lose faith in ourselves 
and our high destiny forever. 
CAROLINE H. PEMBERTON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


0-9-0 0-0-8 


III. Lyncn Law In AMERICA. 


UR country’s national crime is lynching. It is not the 
creature of an hour, the sudden outburst of uncontrolled 

fury, or the unspeakable brutality of an insane mob. It rep- 
resents the cool, calculating deliberation of intelligent people 
who openly avow that there is an “unwritten law” that justifies 
them in putting human beings to death without complaint un- 
der oath, without trial by jury, without opportunity to make 
defense, and without right of appeal. The “unwritten law” 
first found excuse with the rough, rugged, and determined man 
who left the civilized centers of eastern States to seek for 
quick returns in the gold-fields of the far West. Following in 
uncertain pursuit of continually eluding fortune, they dared the 
savagery of the Indians, the hardships of mountain travel, and 
the constant terror of border State outlaws. Naturally, they 
felt slight toleration for traitors in their own ranks. It was 
enough to fight the enemies from without; woe to the foe 
within! Far removed from and entirely without protection of 
the courts of civilized life, these fortune-seekers made laws 
to meet their varying emergencies. The thief who stole a horse, 
the bully who “jumped” a claim, was a common enemy. If 
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caught he was promptly tried, and if found guilty was hanged 
to the tree under which the court convened. 

Those were busy days of busy men. They had no time to 
give the prisoner a bill of exception or stay of execution. The 
only way a man had to secure a stay of execution was to behave 
himself. Judge Lynch was original in methods but exceed- 
ingly effective in procedure. He made the charge, impaneled 
the jurors, and directed the execution. When the court ad- 
journed, che prisoner was dead. Thus lynch law held sway 
in the far West until civilization spread into the Territories 
and the orderly processes of law took its place. The emer- 
gency no longer existing, lynching gradually disappeared from 
the West. 

But the spirit of mob procedure seemed to have fastened 
itself upon the lawless classes, and the grim process that at 
first was invoked to declare justice was made the excuse to 
wreak vengeance and cover crime. It next appeared in the 
South, where centuries of Anglo-Saxon civilization had made 
effective all the safeguards of court procedure. No emergency 
called for lynch law. It asserted its sway in defiance of law 
and in favor of anarchy. There it has flourished ever since, 
marking the thirty years of its existence with the inhuman 
butchery of more than ten thousand men, women, and children 
by shooting, drowning, hanging, and burning them alive. Not 
only this, but so potent is the force of example that the lynch- 
ing mania has spread throughout the North and middle West. 
It is now no uncommon thing to read of lynchings north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and those most responsible for this 
fashion gleefully point to these instances and assert that the 
North is no better than the South. 

This is the work of the “unwritten law” about which so much 
is said, and in whose behest butchery is made a pastime and 
national savagery condoned. The first statute of this “un- 
written law” was written in the blood of thousands of brave 
men who thought that a government that was good enough 
to create a citizenship was strong enough to protect it. Under 
the authority of a national law that gave every citizen the right 
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to vote, the newly-made citizens chose to exercise their suf- 
frage. But the reign of the national law was short-lived and 
illusionary. Hardly had the sentences dried upon the statute- 
books before one Southern State after another raised the cry 
against “negro domination” and proclaimed there was an “un- 
written law” that justified any means to resist it. 

The method then inaugurated was the outrages by the “red- 
shirt” bands of Louisiana, South Carolina, and other Southern 
States, which were succeeded by the Ku-Klux Klans. These 
advocates of the “unwritten law” boldly avowed their purpose 
to intimidate, suppress, and nullify the negro’s right to vote. 
In support of its plans the Ku-Klux Klans, the “red-shirt” 
and similar organizations proceeded to beat, exile, and kill 
negroes until the purpose of their organization was accom- 
plished and the supremacy of the “unwritten law” was effected. 
Thus lynchings began in the South, rapidly spreading into the 
various States until the national law was nullified and the reign 
of the “unwritten law” was supreme. Men were taken from 
their homes by “red-shirt” bands and stripped, beaten, and 
exiled; others were assassinated when their political promi- 
nence made them obnoxious to their political opponents ; while 
the Ku-Klux barbarism of election days, reveling in the butch- 
ery of thousands of colored voters, furnished records in Con- 
gressional investigations that are a disgrace to civilization. 

The alleged menace of universal suffrage having been 
avoided by the absolute suppression of the negro vote, the spirit 
of mob murder should have been satisfied and the butchery of 
negroes should have ceased. But men, women, and children 
were the victims of murder by individuals and murder by 
mobs, just as they had been when killed at the demands of 
the “unwritten law” to prevent “negro domination.” Negroes 
were killed for disputing over terms of contracts with their em- 
ployers. If a few barns were burned some colored man was 
killed to stop it. If a colored man resented the imposition of 
a white man and the two came to blows, the colored man had 
to die, either at the hands of the white man then and there or 
later at the hands of a mob that speedily gathered. If he 
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showed a spirit of courageous manhood he was hanged for his 
pains, and the killing was justified by the declaration that he 
was a “saucy nigger.” Colored women have been murdered 
because they refused to tell the mobs where relatives could be 
found for “lynching bees.” Boys of fourteen years have been 
lynched by white representatives of American civilization. In 
fact, for all kinds of offenses—and for no offenses—from mur- 
ders to misdemeanors, men and women are put to death without 
judge or jury; so that, although the political excuse was no 
longer necessary, the wholesale murder of human beings went 
on just the same. A new name was given to the killings and 
a new excuse was invented for so doing. 

Again the aid of the “unwritten law” is invoked, and again 
it comes to the rescue. During the last ten years a new statute 
has been added to the “unwritten law.” This statute proclaims 
that for certain crimes or alleged crimes no negro shall be al- 
lowed a trial; that no white woman shall be compelled to charge 
an assault under oath or to submit any such charge to the in- 
vestigation of a court of law. The result is that many men 
have been put to death whose innocence was afterward estab- 
lished ; and to-day, under this reign of the “unwritten law,” no 
colored man, no matter what his reputation, is safe from lynch- 
ing if a white woman, no matter what her standing or motive, 
cares to charge him with insult or assault. 

It is considered a sufficient excuse and reasonable justifica- 
tion to put a prisoner to death under this “unwritten law” for 
the frequently repeated charge that these lynching horrors are 
necessary to prevent crimes against women. The sentiment 
of the country has been appealed to, in describing the isolated 
condition of white families in thickly populated negro dis- 
tricts ; and the charge is made that these homes are in as great 
danger as if they were surrounded by wild beasts. And the 
world has accepted this theory without let or hindrance. In 
many cases there has been open expression that the fate meted 
out to the victim was only what he deserved. In many other 
instances there has been a silence that says more forcibly than 
words can proclaim it that it is right and proper that a human 
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being should be seized by a mob and burned to death upon the 
unsworn and the uncorroborated charge of his accuser. No 
matter that our laws presume every man innocent until he is 
proved guilty; no matter that it leaves a certain class of indi- 
viduals completely at the mercy of another class; no matter 
that it encourages those criminally disposed to blacken their 
faces and commit any crime in the calendar so long as they can 
throw suspicion on some negro, as is frequently done, and then 
lead a mob to take his life; no matter that mobs make a farce 
of the law and a mockery of justice; no matter that hundreds 
of boys are being hardened in crime and schooled in vice by the 
repetition of such scenes before their eyes—if a white woman 
declares herself insulted or assaulted, some life must pay 
the penalty, with all the horrors of the Spanish Inquisition and 
all the barbarism of the Middle Ages. The world looks on 
and says it is well. 

Not only are two hundred men and women put to death 
annually, on the average, in this country by mobs, but these 
lives are taken with the greatest publicity. In many instances 
the leading citizens aid and abet by their presence when they 
do not participate, and the leading journals inflame the public 
mind to the lynching point with scare-head articles and offers 
of rewards. Whenever a burning is advertised to take place, 
the railroads run excursions, photographs are taken, and the 
same jubilee is indulged in that characterized the public hang- 
ings of one hundred years ago. There is, however, this differ- 
ence: in those old days the multitude that stood by was per- 
mitted only to guy or jeer. The nineteenth century lynching 
mob cuts off ears, toes, and fingers, strips off flesh, and dis- 
tributes portions of the body as souvenirs among the crowd. 
If the leaders of the mob are so minded, coal-oil is poured over 
the body and the victim is then roasted to death. This has been 
dore in Texarkana and Paris, Tex., in Bardswell, Ky., and in 
Newman, Ga. In Paris the officers of the law delivered the 
prisoner to the mob. The mayor gave the school children a 
holiday and the railroads ran excursion trains so that the people 
might see a human being burned to death. In Texarkana, the 
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year before, men and boys amused themselves by cutting off 


strips of flesh and thrusting knives into their helpless victim. 
At Newman, Ga., of the present year, the mob tried every con- 
ceivable torture to compel the victim to cry out and confess, 
before they set fire to the faggots that burned him. But their 
trouble was all in vain—he never uttered a cry, and they could 
not make him confess. 

This condition of affairs were brutal enough and horrible 
enough if it were true that lynchings occurred only because 
of the commission of crimes against women—as is constantly 
declared by ministers, editors, lawyers, teachers, statesmen, and 
even by women themselves. It has been to the interest of those 
who did the lynching to blacken the good name of the helpless 
and defenseless victims of their hate. For this reason they pub- 
lish at every possible opportunity this excuse for lynching, hop- 
ing thereby not only to palliate their own crime but at the 
same time to prove the negro a moral monster and unworthy 
of the respect and sympathy of the civilized world. But this 
alleged reason adds to the deliberate injustice of the mob’s 
work. Instead of lynchings being caused by assaults upon 
women, the statistics show that not one-third of the victims 
of lynchings are even charged with such crimes. The Chicago 
Tribune, which publishes annually lynching statistics, is au- 
thority for the following: 

In 1892, when lynching reached high-water mark, there were 
241 persons lynched. The entire number is divided among the 
following States: 
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ee ere a eee soe 
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Of this number, 160 were of negro descent. Four of them 
were lynched in New York, Ohio, and Kansas; the remainder 
were murdered in the South. Five of this number were fe- 
males. The charges for which they were lynched cover a wide 
range. They are as follows: 


BAe 46 Attempted rape.......... II 
Es = 58 Suspected robbery....... 4 
PE oped tctesenten se S BOE ienccAivséenss I 
Race prejudice.......... G Selb-defemse « ....ccecses I 
No cause given.......... 4 Insulting women........ 2 
Incendiarism ........... 6 Desperadoes ............ 6 
DET, sit o48ede00%s 4< S Gee o0<caacdeubecsss I 
Assault and battery...... 1 Attempted murder...... 7% 
No offense stated, boy and girl.............. 2 


In the case of the boy and girl above referred to, their father, 
named Hastings, was accused of the murder of a white man. 
His fourteen-year-old daughter and sixteen-year-old son were 
hanged and their bodies filled with bullets; then the father was 
also lynched. This occurred in November, 1892, at Jones- 
ville, La. 

Indeed, the record for the last twenty years shows exactly 
the same or a smaller proportion who have been charged with 
this horrible crime. Quite a number of the one-third alleged 
cases of assault that have been personally investigated by the 
writer have shown that there was no foundation in fact for 
the charges; yet the claim is not made that there were no real 
culprits among them. The negro has been too long associated 
with the white man not to have copied his vices as well as his 
virtues. But the negro resents and utterly repudiates the 
effort to blacken his good name by asserting that assaults upon 
women are peculiar to his race. The negro has suffered far 
more from the commission of this crime against the women 
of his race by white men than the white race has ever suf- 
fered through his crimes. Very scant notice is taken of the 
matter when this is the condition of affairs. What becomes 
a crime deserving capital punishment when the tables are 
turned is a matter of small moment when the negro woman 
is the accusing party. 
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But since the world has accepted this false and unjust state- 
ment, and the burden of proof has been placed upon the negro 
to vindicate his race, he is taking steps to do so. The Anti- 
Lynching Bureau of the National Afro-American Council is 
arranging to have every lynching investigated and publish the 
facts to the world, as has been done in the case of Sam Hose, 
who was burned alive last April at Newman, Ga. The detec- 
tive’s report showed that Hose killed Cranford, his employer, 
in self-defense, and that, while a mob was organizing to hunt 
Hose to punish him for killing a white man, not till twenty- 
four hours after the murder was the charge of rape, em- 
bellished with psychological and physical impossibilities, cir- 
culated. That gave an impetus to the hunt, and the Atlanta 
Constitution’s reward of $500 keyed the mob to the necessary 
burning and roasting pitch. Of five hundred newspaper clip- 
pings of that horrible affair, nine-tenths of them assumed 
Hose’s guilt—simply because his murderers said so, and be- 
cause it is the fashion to believe the negro peculiarly addicted 
to this species of crime. All the negro asks is justice—a fair 
and impartial trial in the courts of the country. That given, he 
will abide the result. 

But this question affects the entire American nation, and 
from several points of view: First, on the ground of con- 
sistency. Our watchword has been “the land of the free and 
the home of the brave.” Brave men do not gather by thou- 
sands to torture and murder a single individual, so gagged 
and bound he cannot make even feeble resistance or defense. 
Neither do brave men or women stand by and see such things 
done without compunction of conscience, nor read of them 
without protest. Our nation has been active and outspoken 
in its endeavors to right the wrongs of the Armenian Christian, 
the Russian Jew, the Irish Home Ruler, the native women of 
India, the Siberian exile, and the Cuban patriot. Surely it 
should be the nation’s duty to correct its own evils! 

Second, on the ground of economy. To those who fail to 
be convinced from any other point of view touching this 
momentous question. a consideration of the economic phase 
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might not be amiss. It is generally known that mobs in 
Louisiana, Colorado, Wyoming, and other States have lynched 
subjects of other countries. When their different govern- 
ments demanded satisfaction, our country was forced to con- 
fess her inability to protect said subjects in the several States 
because of our State-rights doctrines, or in turn demand pun- 
ishment of the lynchers. This confession, while humiliating 
in the extreme, was not satisfactory; and, while the United 
States cannot protect, she can pay. This she has done, and it 
is certain will have to do again in the case of the recent lynch- 
ing of Italians in Louisiana. The United States already has 
paid in indemnities for lynching nearly a half million dollars, 
as follows: 


Paid China for Rock Springs (Wyo.) massacre.. $147,748.74 


Paid China for outrages on Pacific Coast........ 276,619.75 
Paid Italy for massacre of Italian prisoners at — 

BO COB os oti cencdsncsbwowtiens én 24,330.90 
Paid Italy for lynchings at Walsenburg, Col..... 10,000.00 
Paid Great Britain for outrages on James Bain 

ond FreGerie DW CRs cc ccccccccccesccsees 2,800.00 


Third, for the honor of Anglo-Saxon civilization.. No 
scoffer at our boasted American civilization could say anything 
more harsh of it than does the American white man himself 
who says he is unable to protect the honor of his women with- 
out resort to such brutal, inhuman, and degrading exhibitions 
as characterize “lynching bees.” The cannibals of the South 
Sea Islands roast human beings alive to satisfy hunger. The 
red Indian of the Western plains tied his prisoner to the stake, 
tortured him, and danced in fiendish glee while his victim 
writhed in the flames. His savage, untutored mind suggested 
no better way than that of wreaking vengeance upon those 
who had wronged him. These people knew nothing about 
Christianity and did not profess to follow its teachings; but 
such primary laws as they had they lived up to. No nation, sav- 
age or civilized, save only the United States of America, has 
confessed its inability to protect its women save by hanging, 
shooting, and burning alleged offenders. 
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Finally, for love of country. No American travels abroad 


without blushing for shame for his country on this subject. 
And whatever the excuse that passes current in the United 
States, it avails nothing abroad. With all the powers of gov- 
ernment in control ; with all laws made by white men, adminis- 
tered by white judges, jurors, prosecuting attorneys, and 
sheriffs ; with every office of the executive department filled by 
white men—no excuse can be offered for exchanging the or- 
derly administration of justice for barbarous lynchings and 
“unwritten laws.” Our country should be placed speedily 
above the plane of confessing herself a failure at self-govern- 
ment. This cannot be until Americans of every section, of 
broadest patriotism and best and wisest citizenship, not only see 
the defect in our country’s armor but take the necessary steps 
to remedy it. Although lynchings have steadily increased in 
number and barbarity during the last twenty years, there has 
been no single effort put forth by the many moral and philan- 
thropic forces of the country to put a stop to this wholesale 
slaughter. Indeed, the silence and seeming condonation 
grow more marked as the years go by. 

A few months ago the conscience of this country was 
shocked because, after a two-weeks trial, a French judicial tri- 
bunal pronounced Captain Dreyfus guilty. And yet, in our 
own land and under our own flag, the writer can give day and 
detail of one thousand men, women, and children who during 
the last six years were put to death without trial before any 
tribunal on earth. Humiliating indeed, but altogether unan- 
swerable, was the reply of the French press to our protest: 
“Stop your lynchings at home before you send your protests 
abroad.” Ipa B. WELLS-BARNETT. 

Chicago. 





IV. Necro EpvucartTIon. 


HE dawn of chemistry and physiology was accompanied by 
two ideas that influenced scientific thought for centuries. 
These were the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life—two 
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mythical bodies that were to banish poverty, disease, and death 
and make life an existence of ceaseless delight, free from pain or 
care. To attain this end, the ban of Church and State was 
braved ; fatigue, sorrow, and want were cheerfully borne, and 
the hope deferred that maketh the heart siek became the lot 
of many tireless workers. ‘The goal was not and never can be 
gained; but, in seeking it, the foundations of modern science 
were laid and many fallacies destroyed, among them the ones 
that had occasioned the futile researches themselves. 

As the world grew wiser the search for universal specifics for 
physical ills was abandoned, but a new generation of alchem- 
ists arose who sought remedies for the ills of the body politic. 
The expansion of human intelligence at the Renaissance caused 
the feudal system to be outgrown. The tyranny of Church and 
State became intolerable, and the people chafed under a gov- 
ernment that oppressed but did not govern. The alchemists of 
statecraft suggested specifics, but each in turn proved useless. 
The doctrine of passive obedience fell with Charles I.; the 
dogma of “divine right”” was answered by the “Contrat Social” 
and the guillotine; and, urged by these experiences, the polit- 
ical empirics were forced to adopt another line. From fearing 
the people they came to worship them. The voice of the people 
was declared the voice of God, and the road to Paradise lay 
through universal suffrage; but the horrible excesses of the 
revolutionary era in France showed that the tyranny of a mob 
was more to be feared than that of a monarch, as it could not 
be “tempered by assassination.” The opponents of demo- 
cratic rule pointed to these mad outbursts as necessary conse- 
quences of popular government; but its advocates claimed that 
the remedy lay, not in autocracy, but in popular enlighten- 
ment, and from this claim grew the next national specific— 
universal education. 

In theory an educated electorate is the solution of many prob- 
lems and the cure for many political disorders, but the appli- 
cation of this remedy involves other problems as complex and 
as difficult as those it is to solve. The kind of education to be 
given the masses is as yet an unanswered question, though 
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theorists and partizans of the different schools insist on those 
kinds of which they are advocates. The adherents of aca- 
demic culture maintain that enlightenment is to come only 
through books; that Latin, Greek, and the other factors of the 
typical classical training are the elements from which wisdom 
will spring ; and that a proletariat skilled in Sophocles will leg- 
islate wisely on the problems of to-day. It is true that the clas- 
sics accomplished much during the close of the Middle Ages, 
when they earned and deserved the name of the “humanities ;” 
but, like many other things that have served a good purpose, 
they became a drag on intellectual progress when the time for 
them had passed. At present the education given is so gen- 
erally based on the academic idea that as yet no other is suffi- 
ciently widespread to be a considerable factor. 

The dogma of universal suffrage as a cure for all evils never 
received so wide and foolhardy an application as when the 
privileges of citizenship were bestowed on the freedmen imme- 
diately after the civil war. It is hard to conceive a spirit of 
partizanship so bitter as to be willing to intrust to manumitted 
slaves the management of public affairs of the gravest char- 
acter and most delicate nature, and to proclaim to the world 
that knowledge, intelligence, and even civilization are not neces- 
sary for the duties of American citizenship. The many cen- 
turies during which the English-speaking race had been rising 
to the stage at which it was capable of self-government were 
declared unnecessary, and the teachings of Nature in the slow 
evolution of forms fitted to high functions were pushed aside 
in favor of the ignorant assertions of narrow bigots. When 
the folly and recklessness of such an action had been appre- 
ciated, the unsatisfactory pound of cure was undertaken; and 
now, after thirty years, the results may be summarized. 

The United States has attempted to educate, according to our 
standards, the Indian and the negro; and it cannot be said that 
brilliant success has attended the efforts put forth. A system 
of mental training that may be eminently suited to an intelli- 
gence fitted to receive it by the heritage of generations of cul- 
ture is not necessarily the best to apply to a barbarian, “half 
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devil and half child.” Among the negroes the instruction given 
in the schools is generally regarded as a thing apart from the 
affairs of every-day life, and is thrown aside when school is 
out. It is practically the universal experience that even the 
English language is rarely learned so as to be usea with ap- 
proximate purity of pronunciation or syntax. The precise 
meanings of words are not grasped, and the mistakes made by 
many “educated” negroes would be laughable were they not 
pitiable, and the symptoms of so grave a condition. Indeed, 
precision of thought and action seems impossible for the bulk 
of the race, and for this reason they have not succeeded as 
skilled laborers. For field work the negro is excellent; for 
house service he cannot be surpassed ; but, when anything that 
demands nicety of touch is attempted, failure follows almost 
invariably. Experience has shown that few of the race can 
pass the limits of the simplest skill. 

The reason for this is easily seen in the history of the race. 
In antebellum days the negro had no cares. Food and clothing 
were furnished, and he took no heed for the morrow. Should 
he be ill or injured, he received a physician’s attention at once 
and at no expense to himself. In old age he was supported in 
comfort and even dignity. But freedom changed all this. The 
necessity of earning a livelihood for himself and family became 
a heavy burden; for to him money had no definite value, and 
he was incapable of appreciating it. Added to this, he became 
the prey of self-seeking politicians who sought to estrange him 
from those among whom he must live, and who inflamed his 
imagination with false ideas of the purposes of the Federal 
government. He lost the habit of labor and looked on toil as 
degrading. Losing the healthful stimulus of daily work and 
unable to understand the duties of citizenship or the functions 
of a government, his mind became bewildered and license re- 
placed liberty. The police courts and jails became additional 
troubles whose utility he failed to see. The slow rise of the 
feudal serf from a chattel to a freeman and the gradual adap- 
tation to new responsibilities were denied to him, and he was 
as unfitted to his surroundings as was Pocahontas to the Court 
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of St. James. The attempt to instil the culture of ages into 
this unprepared mind brought moral and physical collapse in its 
train, and a continuation of the attempt will but produce still 
greater disasters. The harmless “crazy” negro, who had been 
the playmate of the children on the plantation, has become a 
fiend from whose frenzy none are safe; and to the perverted 
instincts of many others whose condition is not so apparent 
are due the frequent crimes that are so swiftly and so horribly 
avenged. 

But many of the freedmen were of a higher order than the 
great mass. Those who had been house-servants, valets, and 
ladies’ maids, and whose parents had been accustomed to the 
refinements of life, had not so great a gap to pass, and the “new 
learning” was not so unattainable. To these the evil has come 
later, and in them it has operated differently. 

It must be borne in mind that when a whole race is consid- 
ered the gerieral mass is meant, not the few. Burke said that he 
knew not how to draw an indictment so wide as to covef a na- 
tion; but nations as such may be criticized and judged, al- 
though the most degenerate of them may produce men of the 
highest type. A system is to be judged by its average product, 
not by an exceptional case that may or may not be a result of 
it; and if this test be applied to the system of education given 
the negro, its results are unfavorable. The little knowledge 
acquired in the schools is proverbially dangerous, and as a 
very general thing it has but increased the power for evil among 
those possessing it. The reason is not far to seek. A negro 
lawyer or physician finds that the thrifty, well-to-do members 
of his race will not accept his services. They prefer to employ 
a white man; for as a rule the white man is more learned and 
more skilful, and the negro, like every one else, wishes to get 
the best attention that his means can command. In consequence 
of this, the clientele of the colored professional man comes from 
the lowest grades of the people—those who cannot or will not 
recompense him for his work. The unfortunate negro be- 
comes discouraged, then disheartened, and finally desperate. 
He feels that the world owes him a living, and as it seems im- 
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possible to obtain it by fair means it must be got by foul ones ; 
and so he begins to prey on those of his race whose confidence 
he can win. By aid of “words of learned length and ponderous 
sound” he concocts schemes to gull his unlettered brethren. 
Bogus insurance plans, alleged benefit societies, fictitious sav- 
ings banks, and the like, spring from his facile pen; and many 
victims are pillaged before retribution overtakes the designer. 

One of these societies is known as “The H. T. A.: Supreme 
Majesty,—True Love,—Witty Wit and Sound Wisdom Queen 
and King Scientific and Interchangeable Charity Congress. 
That Body of True Lovers that is to be known of all men as 
the Most High, Righteous Congress and Congressional Body 
of True Lovers. The Queen of Wisdom, The Sun of. Right- 
eousness, The Congress and Congressional College Body and 
Institute of Sound Wisdom, Wit, and Witty True Lovers.” 
The diploma or certificate of membership makes vague prom- 
ises of benefits to be received, but makes no contract by which 
the organization may be bound. It is a mass of sacrilegious and 
blasphemous nonsense. Among other things it says that “not 
any man of the race will be regarded as a real friend of the 
race or of this Charity Congress who opposes anything that 
this Congress shall do to the glory of God or for the good of 
his people, or anything that any part of its representative mem- 
bers shall do which is approved by its President, the Rev. 
, who is the founder and master-builder of the Congress; 
for he is unquestionably a man of God and a man of wisdom, 
and he knows his business, and he is the Chief Engineer of 
this Congress train, and his hand is on the throttle and his eye 
is on the rail.” 

The injury done by such organizations—by the distrust they 
engender in legitimate banks, benefit societies, and insurance 
companies—is incalculable; and the “educated” negro, like 
the “educated” Indian, is often a imost dangerous criminal. 
It is needless to multiply instances—any one who has been 
thrown with the negro in the South will recall many of them; 
but the fact is a serious menace to the American common- 
wealth, and demands thoughtful and studious consideration: 
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not the hasty, ex parte judgment, passed without knowledge of 
the facts or the conditions underlying them, that has hitherto 
been given it. At this time it is impossible to prescribe a course 
that will be of general application, because special cases de- 
mand special treatment; but it is evident to every one who 
has studied the question that the present method is not success- 
ful. It is time to try some other plan, and the most feasible one 
is that of training in the trades. 

Within the last few decades Froebel has taught us to train 
the hands and let them in turn teach the brain, and on this idea 
rests the kindergarten. The negroes are but children in the 
simplicity of their minds, and may well be treated as such. 
If they were taught the simpler trades, if technical schools could 
be established for them, and they were encouraged to acquire 
manual dexterity instead of a mental cultivation for which 
there is as yet no demand, they would be more useful to the 
community and would lead happier lives themselves. In the 
slow progress of time, environment would exert its inevitable 
influence and the undeveloped, untutored minds become suited 
to the demands of high civilization. The part played by hered- 
ity in the animal world is undisputed ; race-horses do not spring 
from common stock, and high intelligences are not made at 
once. The kindly, gentle nature of the negro gives promise of 
fine qualities if rightly trained and developed; but the present 
system of forcing a training that is neither desired nor appre- 
ciated is producing direful effects on the individuals and on 
the race. 

CHARLES Minor BLackrorp, Jr., M.D. 
Lynchburg, Va. 





























NEW YORK’S MARSHALSEA. 


MMEDIATELY after my appointment as Warden of Lud- 
low Street Jail, New York, in November, 1895, I thor- 
oughly investigated the condition of affairs and the many 
abuses that had grown up during previous administrations. It 
is not my present purpose even to mention the unsafe and un- 
sanitary condition of the building, much less to narrate my 
efforts—procrastinated or prevented by the laxity, ignorance, 
inefficiency, or downright deviltry of the authorities. The 
remedy, wholly or in part, has been applied to these things. 
But one iniquity still remains in all its flagrancy: that of im- 
prisonment for debt, which doubtless few imagine had not been 
swept away with trial by combat, torture, slavery, and other 
vestiges of the somewhat darker ages. 

Several years ago a great change for the better was effected ; 
but there still remain iniquitous laws upon the statute-book 
of the State of New York. In the Code of Civil Procedure, 
chapter VIL., title I., article first, section 549, it is povided: 
“In an action upon contract, express or implied, other than a 
promise to marry, where it is alleged in the complaint that the 
defendant was guilty of a fraud in contracting or incurring 
the liability, or that he has, since the making of the contract, 
or in contemplation of making the same, removed or disposed 
of his property with intent to defraud his creditors, or is about 
to remove or dispose of the same with like intent,” etc., an 
order of arrest may be granted. Observe here that the simple 
allegation in the complaint obliges the justice before whom 
the case comes to issue the order. He has no alternative; he 
is allowed no discretion. 

No such allegations would probably ever be made against 
any man capable of understanding the law, or of in any way 
redressing his wrongs. The man that knows his rights and 
dares maintain them has nothing to fear from even the work- 
ing of a mandatory statute like this; he would compel his 
accuser to face him in open court and there refute his charges. 
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But the victims of the law are not of this sort of stuff; they 
are mostly ignorant foreigners, few speaking English. They 
do not know the rights they have, and even perhaps if they 
knew them would not have the courage to maintain them. 
The agent of the instalment dealer beguiles them into the 
purchase of some trifle, fifty cents or so down, and a quarter 
a week till the balance is paid. “As a matter of form” they 
sign (or make their mark to) a paper. “It will be all right,” 
the agent tells them. But the time comes, perhaps, when it 
is not all right; they have lost their job or gone on a strike; 
they have no money to pay the instalment, and even if that were 
the very last—only a quarter to make up, and they could not 
pay—it would be in the plaintiff's power to put them into jail, 
there to stay three long months unless they sooner paid. The 
contract made the act of refusal or the inability to pay “con- 
version” in the eyes of the law. They might tender back the 
trinket, but—though paid for already thrice over—the dealer 
says: No; he wants his money. The law—the cold-blooded, 
unswerving, rigid, impartial, inflexible law—says he is en- 
titled to it, or to his pound of flesh. 

Judge George F. Roesch, of the Fourth District Court of 
New York, says of these processes: 


“The contracts upon which these actions are based are, of 
course, in the English language, of which those with whom 
these men deal are in the main ignorant. An inspection of 
these contracts on file in my court as exhibits in cases will 
show that most of them are signed merely with a mark. I do 
not believe that in any one case the contract is explained to 
the buyer so as to make him aware of its provisions. The de- 
fendants in my court are in the main poor Italians in every 
portion of the city. These poor people, not understanding our 
language nor our law, no doubt curse our courts in their mis- 
fortunes ; and I have myself received letters written in English 
by others than the prisoners from Ludlow Street Jail, bitterly 
complaining of their hardships. Of course, if a defendant 
does not appear I cannot do otherwise than give judgment 
against him. But if he does appear I give him the benefit 
of any doubt that can be raised on the trial, and decide against 
dealers who improperly invoke the process of the court. It 
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is true that imprisonment for debt was abolished years ago, 
but I do not believe that there are many lawyers even who 
know to what extent the provisions of the code relative to ar- 
rests in actions for the conversion of property are employed 
for the collection of ordinary civil debts. I am glad that the 
matter is receiving ventilation, and I hope that as a result the 
next legislature will step in and prevent the abuse to which 
attention is called.” 


Judge Henry M. Goldfogle, of the Fifth District Court, 
says in part: 


“While the law at present allows an execution against the 
body to issue on a judgment recovered for the conversion of 
personal property, it operates harshly and oppressively upon 
a large number of poor debtors who purchase goods upon the 
so-called instalment contracts. The law as it now stands is 
too often used by hard-hearted creditors as an instrument of 
oppression, and leads to cruel effects. The statute, which is 
now so general in its terms, should certainly be so modified as 
to obviate the evils that frequently result in the cases to which 
I have called attention.” 


Mr. George C. Holt, of the committee of the Prison Asso- 
ciation, writes: 

“As a member of the committee of the Prison Association 
I have recently investigated the imprisonment of persons for 
debt in Ludlow Street Jail. Individually I think that the right 
to arrest in any civil action should be abolished. But particu- 
larly the arrest of purchasers of goods on the instalment plan, 
which has been grossly abused, should be abolished, and the 
commitment of persons for contempt of court for an indefinite 
period should be abolished. I sympathize heartily with any 
efforts you may make to accomplish a reform in this matter.” 


Mr. John W. Hutchinson, of the above-named committee, 
says: “So far as we have examined into the matter of the 
debtor and creditor law, in cases of imprisonment, it seems to 
me it is greatly abused.” 

An attempt was made at a recent session of the New York 
legislature to do away with some of the prevailing injustice. 
The following bill, introduced by the Hon. Lawrence E. 
Brown, of New York City, passed the Assembly, but failed of 
becoming a law: 
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“In Assembly. 


“No. 1458, 2344. 

“An act to amend the code of civil procedure, relating to 
the release of persons committed for contempt of court. 

“The people of the State of New York, represented in Sen- 
ate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

“Section I—Section twenty-two hundred and eighty-six 
of the code of civil procedure is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“$2286. When an offender, imprisoned or prescribed in 
this title, is unable to endure the imprisonment, or to pay the 
sum or perform the duty or act, required to be paid or per- 
formed, in order to entitle him to be released, the court, judge, 
or referee, or, where the commitment was made as prescribed 
in section twenty-four hundred and fifty-seven of this act, the 
court out of which the execution was issued may, in its or his 
discretion, and upon such terms as justice requires, and in 
every case shall, upon satisfactory proof that the offender has 
been imprisoned for the term of six months, make an order, di- 
recting him to be discharged from the imprisonment. 

“Sec. II.—This act shall take effect September first, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-seven.” 


Representative Charles F. Alder, of the Eighth Assembly 
District, also introduced a bill. I have been unable to procure 
the text, as the printed slips in the hands of the Secretary of 
State were out of print; but I understand that the bill as in- 
troduced would have practically done away with the grossest 
of the abuses, as it limited the right of a plaintiff to an order 
of arrest against his delinquent debtor in all cases in which the 
amount of judgment, exclusive of costs, was more than fifty 
dollars. This alone would have greatly ameliorated the con- 
ditions, as more than nine-tenths of the commitments are for 
much less—generally for sums ranging from five dollars to 
twelve or fifteen. 

Winter before last, also, there was a revival of public feel- 
ing on the subject, and a bill, drafted by Civil Justice Roach, 
was introduced in the Assembly by Mr. Harburger, one of 
the city members, and in the Senate by the Hon. T. D. Sulli- 
van. It was an amendment-to section 1369 of the New Char- 
ter. These bills were never acted upon, and the iniquity still 
remains. 
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Those provisions of the law that authorize arrest in civil 
actions upon a variety of pretexts, some extremely frivolous 
and—it would almost seem—intentionally vexatious, should 
at the earliest hour be set aside. Commitments for contempt 
should be only for an overt act in the presence of the court of 
such a nature as to interfere with the majesty of the law. 
Commitments for contempt for the non-payment of money, for 
alimony and otherwise, should be the prerogative of a judge 
only after clear proof of contumacy on the part of the de- 
fendant. When in alimony proceedings, or in proceedings 
against an executor or administrator for an accounting, or 
otherwise, specific payments are ordered by the court and 
these payments are not made, and it is alleged that the de- 
fendant, having the power to comply with the mandate of the 
court, has contumaciously refused or neglected to do so, then 
as a matter of right and justice to the plaintiff some form of 
compulsion would undoubtedly be equitable; but this should 
inthe first instance take the shape of a simple attachment 
against the person, returnable as speedily as possible, proof 
being taken forthwith as to those allegations of contumacious 
conduct. If on the trial of the case it should be proved that 
the defendant was actually possessed of property whose where- 
abouts he distinctly refused to disclose, or, having disclosed, 
wilfully refused to deliver up in satisfaction, then clearly jus- 
tice could only be satisfied by a merger of the attachment into 
a commitment. 

As the law now stands in cases of failure to pay alimony as 
directed by the courts, should the amount be less than $500 
three months’ imprisonment is all that can be enforced, or if 
exceeding that sum six months’. A pugnacious and deter- 
mined defendant, by the exercise of some patience, thus has it 
in his power, no matter how wealthy he may be, to ignore the 
legal rights of a plaintiff, defy the process of the court, and 
by such action and defiance tend to bring the whole machinery 
of the law into disrepute. If, on the other hand, as in an 
action for an accounting, a plaintiff has private reasons of his 
own—perhaps quite apart from financial ones—for personal 
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vengeance, it lies within his power, with the aid of a clever 
attorney, dilatory motions, and the like, to detain a debtor in 
jail for months and even years, on the nominal pretext 
(which may be entirely erroneous) that he is possessed of 
property that he refuses to surrender, but in fact so to harass 
and worry the relatives and friends of the prisoner, if possessed 
of means, that, rather than see him languish indefinitely in 
prison, they will eventually come to his assistance and cause 
his release by making payment, or at least forcing a com- 
promise with them. 

There was a case that I personally knew of which was cer- 
tainly one of great hardship. The prisoner, a man of some 
education and refinement, was made executor of the will of a 
relative and was unable to account before the surrogate for a 
considerable balance. He was brought to the jail in July, 1895, 
and was not discharged till the summer of 1897, in spite of all 
efforts to effect his release. He offered many times to give a 
complete surrender of any property, or assignment of any 
claim to property, that might have been supposed to have been 
his, or in which he may have been thought to have any inter- 
est, but wholly without avail. The defendants claimed that in 
order to defeat the law’s process he had fraudulently conveyed 
to his wife real estate of considerable value—almost if not quite 
sufficient to make good the deficit. The fact of the conveyance 
of this piece of property was admitted by the defendant; but 
the records showed conclusively that this transfer was made 
long before the death of the deceased, before he had entered 
upon his duties as executor, and while he was in good circum- 
stances and making a respectable income as a contractor. 

The income of this property was about all the reliance this 
man’s wife and children had by way of support, and, while they 
might have been willing to give it up to save the husband and 
father from further imprisonment, yet he himself stoutly de- 
clared that he would not ask that of them. The ethics of the 
situation—aside from any sentimental views one may hold as 
to the duty of a wife impoverishing herself and her children 


under such circumstances—seems to be this: 
(1) That the commitment upon prima facie evidence of 
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conversion is just, but that this commitment ought to be for no 
longer period than will suffice for a determination “on the 
merits.” 

(2) That a prisoner in a civil action ought to have the 
benefit of such speedy determination. That provision of our 
Constitution that allows any one charged with crime a speedy 
trial ought to apply with equal or greater force to a civil 
prisoner. 

(3) That if upon the trial of the issues it be found that a 
civil prisoner has wilfully and fraudulently misappropriated 
funds or property he should then become in the eyes of the 
law a criminal, and should receive such measure of punish- 
ment due to the crime as may be provided by statute. 

(4) The present state of the law whereby a plaintiff is 
practically allowed to incarcerate his debtor, not for any fixed 
term but at his good pleasure—even, for all the law provides, 
indefinitely—is (in the language of the Westminster Con- 
fession) “pernicious, and to be detested.” 

Perhaps the most piteous case of all is that of a man that 
remained a year and a half behind the bars in Ludlow. He 
was imprisoned by virtue of a commitment for contempt on the 
31st of March, 1896. His charge was misappropriating 
money that had come into his hands as receiver of the de- 
funct National Mutual Insurance Company of New York. 
His “contempt” was his inability, as he claimed, to pay over 
this sum—in refusing to pay it over, as the court held. In ad- 
dition to the civil action this man was proceeded against crim- 
inally ; and, the case coming on to be tried, he defended him- 
self so effectually that the jury found him “not guilty.” And 
yet he remained imprisoned! It is hardly believable, but is 
most true—still in jail for doing that of which a jury of his 
peers had found him absolutely innocent! 

It might also be wise, while our legislators are in the humor, 
to look carefully into the provisions of the military code of 
the State, especially as to executions against the body of un- 
fortunate militiamen, who for no fault but poverty may be im- 
prisoned at the mercy or caprice of one of their superior of- 
ficers. This code (section 123) provides: 
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“Every enlisted man who shall without proper excuse be 
absent from, or in any other respect delinquent at, any drill, 
parade, encampment, meeting for instructions, or other duty 
ordered by competent authority, shall be fined by a delinquency 
court for enlisted men not more than five dollars, nor less than 
one, for each absence or other delinquency.” 

The code (section 127) provides in full how fines are to be 
coilected. The president of the delinquency court is directed 
to prepare a list of delinquents, together with the amounts 
due, within twenty days after the expiration of the time in 
which an appeal is allowed, and shall draw his warrant directed 
(in New York County) to any city marshal, commanding him 
to levy on the goods and chattels of the delinquent, no property 
to be exempt from levy and sale, and in default of sufficient to 
satisfy the claims to take the body of said delinquent to the 
common jail, there to be kept— 


“closery confined, without bail or mainprize, for two days for 
any fine or penalty not exceeding $2, and two additional days 
for every dollar above that sum, unless the fine or penalty, to- 
gether with the costs and jailer’s fees, be sooner paid; but no 
such imprisonment shall extend beyond the period of twenty 
days—provided, however, that the prisoner may be liberated at 
any time by order of the officer who orders the court that 
imposed such fines or penalties.” 


Certainly, it is all right to enforce discipline. The dis- 
obedience of an order to parade with his command is as much 
disobedience as any other. But where a man in good faith, 
and when in good circumstances, has enlisted in the National 
Guard, and has then lost his position, whatever it may be, 
whereby his power of earning money is at an end, it is a gross 
hardship to imprison him. But this is not all. Section 131 
of the same code is even yet more arbitrary. It reads: 

“Any fine against the by-laws, rules, or regulations of any 
regiment, battalion, troop, battery, or company, and any dues 
not exceeding the sum of $25, a certified copy of the proceed- 
ings relating to the infliction of which, with a copy of said by- 
laws, rules, and regulations, has been returned to any delin- 


quency court, may be enforted by such court in the same man- 
ner as a fine for delinquency.” 


By virtue of these provisions, the guardsman is absolutely in 
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the power of his officer ; and if the stigma of the jail is put upon 
him, however unjustly, however maliciously, he has no redress 
whatever, as the statute expressly bars proceedings at law 
against the unjust or malicious officer—as for false imprison- 
ment, or the like. 

The provisions of the military code in these regards are a 
discredit and even disgrace to the State. If a man fall into 
temporary straits, is he to be classed as a common criminal 
and thrust into the common jail? If he acquires the habit of 
poverty or becomes a loafer, drm him out; otherwise, give 
him a better chance than he has now. That is due to the self- 
respect of the New York National Guard. 

And there is another point, not in a financial sense a very 
extravagant one, but in principle huge with importance; the 
entire cost of providing for all these inmates of the jail is 
borne, not by the plaintiff, but by the county. It is quite pos- 
sible under existing laws for a debtor, owing say five dollars, to 
cost the community upward of fifty in order that some cun- 
ning rascal may have all possible chance to squeeze his victim. 
Thus is a public institution at public expense made a collection 
agency for private greed and chicanery. 

The whole thing is infamous. Imprisonment for debt has 
not been abolished in the State of New York. In Ludlow 
Street Jail the people are maintaining an institution that, in 
practical effect upon hundreds yearly of our poorer and more 
helpless fellow-citizens, is a Marshalsea, in fact a Bastile, 
wherein by what amounts to a lettre de cachet, though called 
a “body execution,” the ignorant and lowly are deprived of 
their liberty. If you had been witness, as I was, day after day 
and night after night for nearly two years, of the misery of 
men, not unwilling but unable to pay the trifling amounts due; 
if you had heard the wails of the poor women left outside the 
clanging iron doors—I am sure no efforts would be spared to 
change the law. Sentiment should be the adornment of justice, 
not its substitute. But here is room, most ample room, for the 
unstrained quality of mercy—for equity: “the correction of 
that wherein the law is deficient.” Witu1aM J. Roe. 

New York. 





THE TRUST QUESTION. 
I. ITS DEVELOPMENT IN AMERICA. 


OR the first time in our history, the American people as 

a mass is awakening to questions that elsewhere in 

the world are as old as greed. The common American mind 

has been slow to learn that social misery comes more from in- 

equality of privileges regarding property than from inequality 

of political rights. This the masses are slow to comprehend, 

although they are beginning to recognize the fact that with our 

much-boasted security of political rights the same misery that 

wearies life under the despotisms of Europe is being fastened 
upon us. 


This blindness originated in the teachings and training of 


past generations. Our fathers, having braved the perils of 
unknown seas and lived through the privations of a howling 
wilderness, that they might believe in and utter aloud, without 
fear or restraint, certain religious maxims, came in time to 
believe that there was a political gospel somewhat akin to their 
theological creed, in which national salvation could be as- 
sured by simply uttering from time to time certain glittering 
generalities or political abstractions. In this way we came to 
be a race of political phrase-eaters. We swallow under all 
circumstances epigrammatic maxims and proverbs—such, for 
instance, as “Government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people,” “All men are created equal,” “The ballot is the poor 
man’s bayonet,” and the like, ad infinitum. One day in the 
year we set apart in which to hear these seductively lulling 
truths repeated, and their sweet sound soothes our minds to 
sleep for the other three hundred and sixty-four days in which 
our industrial and commercial rights are abstracted from us. 

To this fool’s paradise we have been greatly helped by the 
happy circumstances attending our early conquest of the con- 
tinent. The deep, rich soil of our wide domain, which offered 
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free homes to the industrious, saved us for a time from the 
fierce competition that crowds the hungry masses down and 
gives to organized greed its great advantage. Failing to com- 
prehend from what we gained our prosperity, we attributed all 
the good we enjoyed to our “free institutions,” as we called 
them, and blindly proceeded to cut from under our good for- 
tune the foundation of our advantage. We invited the over- 
crowded populations of Europe to our shores and donated 
whole territories of our precious domain to corporations, until 
all the surplus land was exhausted; and now, with the same 
conditions that have so long afflicted Europe, we begin to won- 
der that our “free institutions” seem to have lost their charm. 
Millions of men are working at starvation wages and millions 
more are starving out of employment; discontented labor or- 
ganizes all over the land, and we have alrcady seen raised, here 
and there, the hideous red hand of anarchy, which to our dis- 
ordered minds is a virtue in Europe but a sin with us. 

There is, therefore, nothing revolutionary in the evils that 
have grown upon us. The Trusts are a natural outgrowth of 
the diseased condition. Their origin is far back, but it may be 
said that they took their present form among us in our railroad 
system. The growth of these private highways is not more 
phenomenal than the fact that the untold millions invested in 
them have passed from the investors to the absolute control 
and virtual ownership of a few men, mainly mere officials, who 
put nothing into the enterprise except their cunning. 

Science has given to commerce artificial highways that 
bring facilities for transportation to every man’s door. In our 
eagerness to possess ourselves of this immense advantage, we 
neglected to study its nature and consequently to guard our- 
selves against its abuse. As private means had to be called 
upon to eonstruct these artificial drains for surplus products, 
we not only opened the way to swindle but actually offered 
premiums for abuse. Anxiously alive to the importance of 
the roads to us, we freely gave, without recompense or cautious 
guard, the invaluable privilege of right of way, and gave no 
heed to the manner in which the money was procured nor the 
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heavy, unending interest that products would he taxed to pay to 
make the investments profitable. For years we saw only the 
stockholders and forgot that these enterprises were public 
works, and only in part private instruments. It is not to be 
wondered at that as the roads have multiplied and laws have 
become fitted to the condition, rather than the condition made 
to conform to right principles of justice, the ordinary mind 
has become hopelessly puzzled over the complicated problem. 
Wrong at first has been sanctioned by law and sanctified by 
custom until it has become sacred. 

My grandfather had his attention called one morning to a 
group, busy with instruments, upon his meadow. Asking the 
meaning of the trespass, he learned from the trespassers that 
they were a surveying party locating what was then called the 
Cincinnati, Sandusky, & Cleveland Railroad, the first line to 
be built in Ohio. My grandfather remonstrated over the 
course they proposed taking over his place, as it would ruin 
the best part of his farm, and he ordered them away. He was 
coolly informed that unless he made terms with the railroad 
company the company would appeal to the courts and have the 
land condemned, whatever part the company saw fit, as the 
railroad was a public improvement. ‘The appeal was made and 
the land taken. After the railroad was in operation my grand- 
father found that other grain and stock besides his own were 
afforded easy facility for market, and that the competition cut 
down the price. One day, when he drove a car-load of cattle to 
the station to be freighted to market, he found that the charges, 
rising up to meet the decreased price for his stock, left him 
less profit than before. He remonstrated against the extortion 
and threatened to appeal to the same court that had condemned 
his larid. The agent, with a grim smile, told him that the 
court could not interfere with their charges, as the railroad was 
a private enterprise, and the courts could as well fix the price 
of his cattle as the company’s charges for freight. Small won- 
der that the old gentleman was perplexed to know where the 
public work ended and the private enterprise began! 

We make at this late day an illustration of AZsop’s fable that 
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told of the horse that made the hunter his ally in driving off the 
stag. When the hunt was ended the stag was dead, and the 
hunter continued to ride. 

The one great cause of the confusion and much of the wrong- 
doing is found in the fact that the railways were constructed 
and are still conducted under no well-conceived system of gen- 
eral government. Authorized by State laws, they were limited 
to State boundaries and were for a long time badly connected 
links of a great network. To remedy the cost of reloading and 
the absence of codperation and responsibility, combinations be- 
gan to be formed. At first the larger roads leased, and then, 
as the smaller roads failed and were sold, purchased and so 
converted many short roads into grand trunk lines; and by 
this process thie combination passed from the control of the 
States, which badly created the pieces, without for a long time 
finding a government even to attempt the control of the 
combination. . 

Precisely the same, it may be remarked in passing, is true of 
other trusts of to-day. Owing their origin to State laws, they 
have blended or expanded into continental concerns, and the 
national government has not rapidly enough recognized its 
newly acquired responsibility. There are parents in plenty to 
create but none to control. 

When the consolidations began, through the purchase of the 
roads first built, the original investors were, of course, elimi- 
nated. Those who took their places were men that had nothing 
in the way of means to invest. Any one curious to know how 
this could be done needs only to study intelligently the Credit 
Mobilier affair, which at one time startled a country that knew 
nothing and yet knows nothing of the real issue involved in the 
investigation. It seems that in this government-built enter- 
prise, the Union Pacific Railway, the directors were not only 
the representatives of the construction company but the trustees 
of the government. Contracting with themselves, the gentle- 
men were extremely liberal and cheerfully agreed to pay to 
themselves from four to five times the amount necessary to 
build the road; and the immense amount over and above the 
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cost of construction, which the directors as such acknowledged 
to be due themselves as contractors, assumed the shape of in- 
debtedness to be liquidated in bonds. It will be perceived that 
by this ingenious arrangement the directors, who never in- 
vested a cent in either company, became owners of the vast 
property. 

How many roads have been built in much the same way we 
can only surmise ; but from the fact that our railroad magnates, 
who swing by in private palace-cars, were once mostly poor 
lawyers or humble contractors, we can easily see through not 
only the watered stock so well known but the Credit Mobilier 
that underlay the original construction. How much the pub- 
lic and investors have lost, not only through money borrowed 
at ruinous rates, but through fraudulent construction, extrava- 
gant management, and watered stock, we may learn from the 
fact that 200,000 miles of operating railroad owe to-day enough 
money to reconstruct the entire system. So immense is this 
amount that, when one asserts that the products of the land are 
taxed in their distribution to pay the interest on this really 
fictitious indebtedness, he is coolly informed that the rates-are 
measured only by the cost of transportation, controfled by com- 
petition, without regard to the debt; so that dividends are de- 
clared without any consideration of the supposed investments. 
Now that the traffic associations have very largely eliminated 
competition in rates and brought about codperation in manage- 
ment,the great trunk lines with all their branches are practically 
combined into a single system, which is the Nestor of trusts, 
and controls absolutely, under the direction of a few men, the 
transportation (which is a large element of the market) of all 
the products of the continent. Not only is the railroad system 
the foundation of the vast concentration of capital, but it has 
fostered it in side-lines by discrimination in rates, as exempli- 
fied notably in the case of the Standard Oil Company, until 
there has been weaved over the land a vast web of steel in which 
the spider, Monopoly, is fast entrapping and holding secure 
his prey. 

Much complaint has been made of the protective tariff hav- ° 
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ing fostered infant industries into commercial giants, which, 
since becoming strong, mercilessly wield a club over competi- 
tion. This applies only to customs duties on imports. It is 
supposed that inside our boundaries we are blessed with free 
trade, and that interchange of commodities at home is free 
from discrimination. Such, however, is not the fact. The 
railroad trust, combined with the codperating capital of pow- 
erful industries, has made for us a home tariff more fostering 
even than that affecting foreign products. The Standard Oil 
Company affords a powerful illustration of the advantages that 
railways can supply where the tariff fails. 

In the heated controversy over wrongdoing it is natural that 
both sides should go to extremes. Thus it is claimed on the 
one side that these highways are unmixed blessings; that the 
iron network of rails covering the land has developed the 
country to such an extent that a wilderness has blossomed like 
magic into a garden; that, as Hawthorne said and Buchanan 
Read verified— 


The locomotive, by Saxon arm conveyed, 
Darts like a shuttle through the loom of trade; 


—and that to this agency alone can be attributed the fact that 
our land has swung down the ages of slow development ac- 
corded other nations in less than half a century. On the other 
side it is asserted that the ills brought upon us by this awful 
monopoly more than balance all the good done through 
development. 

Looked at with judicial impartiality, the situation makes it 
hard to doubt that the opponents of the railroads are nearest 
right. To the evils done, to the wrongs committed by this iron- 
bound, incorporated monopoly, much time has been given and 
wasted. Perhaps, however, it has had its effect in influencing 
public opinion. But we must bear in mind that we suffer not 
so much from the abuse of power as from the power to abuse, 
and that crimes at common law bear no proportion to those 
crimes against humanity sanctioned by legal enactment and 
sanctified by long acceptance. A knowledge of human nature 
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teaches that men in seeking to gratify their greed will go to 
the full extent of the law and of custom. God help the un- 
fortunate creatures dependent on man’s natural sense of justice 
and generous impulses! 

We have to see only what this railroad power can do with 
impunity to know what it actually does. We have high au- 
thority for the measure of its despotic sway. Long years ago, 
Senators Sherman, Conkling, and Windom reported to the 
Senate that the railroad power could tax the products of the 
country to an extent that Congress dare not attempt. In other 
words, the fiscal agency of the people, the highest attribute of 
sovereignty, is shared with, if not passed over to, this incor- 
porated monopoly controlled by a few irresponsible men. 
Long before the railroad managers themselves had realized 
more than a small part of their possibilities in consolidation, 
President Garfield said: “They rise above all law and defy 
all judicial control.” What was true then has far more force 
now. We have worn into a platitude the faci that these soul- 
less corporations select our members of the House, purchase 
for themselves our Senators, dictate the nominations for the 
Presidency on both sides, own our courts, and while robbing 
the stockholders on one side are plundering the producers on 
the other. And they have done more. They have changed 
the old methods and spirit of business relations. They have 
turned the most vital busimess transactions of the country into 
mere gambling. The president of a trunk line can realize more 
in a month on Wall street, bulling and bearing his own stocks, 
than his line of roads can make legitimately in a year. These 
methods are imitated and extended in other lines until all busi- 
ness has become unsound and speculative—a condition pecu- 
liarly favorable to vast adventures. 

To this diseased condition of business, in which ninety-four 
per cent. of the trade of the country is done on credit and six 
per cent. in cash, another trust, more gigantic than the railroad 
corporations, has immeasurably contributed. Herein lies the 
real issue that is clouded over by the contest between a gold 
standard and bimetallism. The government furnishes the peo- 
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ple with their currency, as it furnished them with the railroads, 
by placing it in the hands of corporations. During the civil 
war, as a war measure, the right to issue this currency in the 
form of promises to pay was farmed out to about two thousand 
corporations, which, strangely enough, have ircreased as the 
necessity for them disappeared. This chartered infamy called 
a national bank system absolutely controls the finances of the 
country as the railroads control the transportation. Instead 
of answering the_real demands of trade and measuring the 
amount of such want, the despotic power is given this bank 
trust to expand or contract the currency in accordance with its 
own greed; and in this it forces the money of the government 
from the channels of honest trade to those of gambling and 
speculation, such as we find in the wheat corners of Chicago 
and in Wall street. 

The necessity that called national banks into existence illus- 
trates no more strikingly the dire distress of the government 
than the utter lack of patriotism on the part of the interests into 
whose hands the control of the country’s currency was in- 
trusted. The intense selfishness of this class bade fair to be 
more fatal to the government than all the armed legions of the 
South. While our soldiers in the field and the laborer left at 
home accepted the greenback at par, unpatriotic capital higgled 
over its marble counters, discrediting the currency that was the 
life-blood of the government. To win over these banking in- 
terests and carry on the war, the distressed government was 
forced to grant them most extraordinary privileges. 

To farm out the fiscal agency in the creation of a circulating 
medium was not a new thing; but to permit these corporations 
to purchase government bonds in depreciated currency, at a 
heavy discount, and then to accept the same bonds at par as a 
basis for a circulating medium to be loaned out by the banks, 
was an arrangement that only the poverty and distress of the 
treasury could justify. Secretary Chase always claimed, in 
extenuation, that he meant this to be only a war measure—to 
cease when the armed conflict ended. That this extraordinary 
system rests entirely on the indebtedness of the government, 
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and must cease when the indebtedness is paid, gives plausibility 
to his plea. A national debt, however, of the magnitude of that 
left us is slow of liquidation. Before the great War Secre- 
tary died he saw the consequence of his blunder and that the 
system was fixed upon the people for all time to come. It had 
a certain hold upon the favor of business men from a false con- 
trast that it offered between itself and the old system of State 
banks that immediately preceded it. This contrast is false, for 
the evil complained of in the State banks was not in the legiti- 
mate banking they did, but in the currency they issued, which 
could secure only a local circulation without heavy discount. 
The war that obliterated State lines in the sense that they ex- 
isted under the old Colonial superstition of State sovereignty 
gave us both a nation and a nation’s credit fora currency. The 
national banks are precisely the same as the old State banks— 
no better and no worse; but the currency in which their busi- 
ness is done differs, and in this difference lies its superiority. 

While it is the banks’ to loan out and to control, it is based 
on the national credit; and, as it represents a loan of the gov- 
ernment to the banks, the bankers in passing it into circula- 
tion present the cheerful spectacle of drawing interest upon 
their own debts. 

Secretary Chase saw clearly the evil he had done in calling 
into existence a currency system that, in spite of its superiority 
over the old one, lives on a fluctuation that swings from one 
extreme to the other, and is therefore uncertain, unstable, and 
dangerous; and his desire to attain the Presidency originated 
in his anxiety to correct his blunder. Thus the system begot- 
ten by Greed on the body of helpless Distress was conceived 
in sin, brought forth in shame, and lives in iniquity. 

What we deplore as the evil of a swollen, or contracted, cur- 
rency is really the evil of an overstimulated, or depressed, 
credit. And this power was unreservedly placed in the hands 
of the national bank trust. All our business is done on credit, 
from the greenback to the book-account of the grocer. Were 
trade dependent on the actual wants of the community, it 
would be in a measure uniform, stable, and safe. To stimulate 
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this in a healthy manner, the natural thrift of humanity is suffi- 
cient. But there has come in such a thing as artificial stimula- 
tion, and such a thing as gambling; and herein lies the evil 
of farming out the credit of the government to private corpora- 
tions. It is in accord with their selfish interests to stimulate 
credit when trade is healthy and active, as it is their safety to 
contract it when overexcited speculation ends and pay-day ar- 
rives. Now, while a business man will not employ a dollar in 
the purchase of a bushel of wheat until satisfied that he can 
sell at a dollar-five, he may be induced to believe that a profit 
will be found in the future, or, what is more common, to make 
one of a combination that, controlling the market and crushing 
competition, can force a profit of its own dictation. 

With these two great, powerful trusts—the railroad and 
national bank oligarchies—securely intrenched behind law, the 
one willing to finance any adventures, however monstrous, that 
promise quick profits, and the other ready, by discrimination 
in transportation rates, to foster any enterprises in which its 
own management may have an interest, the growth of combina- 
tions for monopoly in all lines of trade is rendered not only 
easy but unavoidable. 

Wrongs done under the sanction of law have been through 
all time more fata! to humanity than crimes committed in viola- 
tion of it; for they undermine and destroy the very founda- 
tion upon which society rests. Legalizing wrong reverses 
natural conditions and lends the advantage to the wrongdoer. 
He no longer finds the judge upon the bench and the criminal 
in the box, but Wrong administering justice and Innocence 
being tried. All confidence in and respect for law are anni- 
hilated ; and what that means we may realize when we reflect 
that in the actual enforcement of order the means required are 
as one-third to the instinctive recognition of the unseen power 
that gives force and effect to the law. We see that the convict 
submits meekly to the sentence of death from one man, although 
the sympathies of the multitude may be with the condemned. 
The baton of the constable overawes and controls a mob, for 
back of it lie the force and majesty of the law. When we re- 
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verse this, the crushing weight falls on the honest and inof- 
fensive. In our commercial relations it has been reversed. 


CHARLES GRANT MILLER. 
Cleveland, O. 


II. EvoL_urion oF THE COMBINATION. 


HE public mind being somewhat agitated on account of 
the unusual number and magnitude of associations or 
combinations of business interests called “frusts,” it seems 
pertinent at this time to treat the subject more philosophically 
than the “yellow journals” are doing. Let us, therefore, in- 
quire into their cause and effect. The history of the trust is 
the history of the evolution of civilization. In the primitive 
conditions of civilization each family had its own sheep, hogs, 
cattle, poultry, etc.; it carded, spun, and wove its own woolens 
and cottons; had its own meat, milk, and butter; tanned its 
own leather; produced its own bread, fruits, and vegetables, 
and made its own clothing. All of this was, of course, on a 
scale commensurate with the mental and physical capacity of 
the head of the family and the age or period in which he lived. 
As civilization advances at a geometrical ratio, the advance- 
ment in those primitive ages was very slow; but as time rolled 
on the building of houses became a trade, the making of shoes 
became a trade, and so on through the whole catalogue of 
products. The man whose whole thought was centered on 
building houses began to develop mechanical skill and improved 
the tools of his trade; so with the blacksmith and shoemaker. 
No doubt these innovations aroused the suspicions and some- 
times the indignation of “conservative people.” The black- 
smith and the carpenter formed a copartnership for the manu- 
facture of farming implements. This was the first combina- 
tion, or trust. Some enterprising fellow who had produced 
more than he needed for his family stored his produce away 
and sold it to his less fortunate neighbors. He found it profit- 
able, and, finding a neighbor who had a surplus of some prod- 
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ucts that he did not have, they combined and pooled their 
capital for mutual profit—thereby forming another trust. This 
was the direct ancestor of the modern department store, which 
has crowded hundreds of mercantile institutions to the wall. 

Then, as towns began to develop, the necessity for roads to 
the large rivers became evident. These roads were sometimes 
built by associations of two or three men, who charged a toll 
of the products hauled over them. This was the first monopoly. 
Mechanics continued to develop until the steam-engine was 
invented and the railroad was built. No individual was able 
to build and operate a railway at that time; hence, a combi- 
nation, pool, association, syndicate, or trust was formed in 
order to get the necessary capital to conduct the work of build- 
ing and operating railways. Each railway had a monopoly of 
the traffic along its line, as it still has. As railroad and steam- 
boat lines developed, the spirit of enterprise grew, and the 
result was vast productions of agricultural and mechanical 
wealth. These industries developed more capable business men 
as well as larger business. 

The present magnitude of commerce is simply a result of 
the broad business training of several generations of men who 
have had charge of large business enterprises. This broader 
idea of business has developed into a partial realization, on the 
part of business men of the world, of the advantages of co- 
operation of persons engaged in the same branch of business. 
This realization is the cause of the present gigantic trusts. The 
development of labor-saving and rapid-operating machinery 
has rendered overproduction of everything, even agricultural 
products, possible and even frequent. The pooling of all inter- 
ests in a given line of business enables the managers to control 
the amount of production as well as the price of the product, 
thereby obviating the danger of loss from strong and shrewd 
competition. 

We see that competition is the immediate cause of the trust: 
then where is the wisdom of condemning the result, instead 
of trying to remove the cause? Where does the legitimate 
partnership end and the illegitimate trust begin? No sensible 
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man will attempt to draw the line. Without combinations of 
capital there would never have been any railways, steamship 
lines, nor commerce of any consequence. There would have 
been no intercommunication of the peoples of the earth—no 
great printing-houses nor telegraph lines. Civilization would 
still be in its infancy. The present enormous combinations of 
capital are only the small ones of the past better and more 
highly developed; just as the Hoe perfecting press, the har- 
vesting machine, the iron furnace, and the great university of 
to-day are the old-time printing-press, the sickle, the old forge, 
and the old-time school in a higher state of development; just 
as the village of huts built by our ancestors has developed into 
the magnificent city of to-day. The mind of man first devel- 
oped and then made these prodigious improvements. The de- 
velopment or evolution of the mind is the power behind it all. 
The trust is a necessity for the preservation of these indus- 
tries under the present system. To abolish the trust is to step 
backward in civilization to a primitive condition. 

If codperation of the producers of petroleum is beneficial 
to those engaged in that business, codperation of the persons 
engaged in any other business is or should be beneficial. The 
people are learning this rapidly, as shown by the great number 
of trusts recently organized. The development of machinery 
and concentration of energy have divided business into sepa- 
rate lines of manufacture and of agricultural products, ac- 
cording to the taste and location of the producer. Ouf wants 
and necessities have kept pace with other developments, so 
that, instead of one family producing all it needs, it requires 
the industry of the whole nation—I might say the world—to 
supply the wants of each family. This lining off of products 
into separate branches of business has produced a community 
of interests with all persons engaged in the same branch of 
business, instead of the little community composed of a family 
—hence the codperation of all persons engaged in one line of 
business, instead of the codperation of only a family. 

Now, these separate branches of business must fit into one 
another. The persons engaged in the production of one class 
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of goods are consumers of the products of other branches of 
business. The Standard Oil Company, for instance, is a large 
consumer of the products of the cooperage industry. The 
cooper is a large consumer of the products of the saw-mill. 
The saw-mill is a large consumer of the products of the ma- 
chine-shop. The machine-shop is a large consumer of the 
products of the iron furnace. The furnace is a large consumer 
of the products of the ore and coal mines. The Standard Oil 
ity Company is already manufacturing its own barrels, and is 
directly interested in the production of rough lumber. As 
developments proceed, it will gradually reach out for the manu- 
facture of its own machinery and finally to the coal and ore 
mines. At any rate this is the logical road for it to travel in its 
evolution. 

There are many other large business institutions that have 
gone even further than the Standard Oil Company; thus we 
are rapidly but almost imperceptibly approaching a condition 
of coéperative industry. The great railways of the world are 
manufacturing their own machinery and are indirectly making 
their own iron. The family of primitive times has evolved 
into a community of business men, widely separated it may 
be, but having nevertheless a community of interests. The 
people are rapidly learning that railways are infinitely more 
in the nature of public highways than dirt roads are, and the 
public is soliloquizing about this way: The public as a com- 
munity owns the dirt roads. Why not the railroads? If the 
public can operate the postal system, with all of its complica- 
tions and intricacies, and render itself such splendid service 
for so little pay, why not operate the railroads and other means 
of transportation in the same way? The trust has shown that 
codperation is a good thing. Why not codperate further? If 
the codperation of a dozen men is a good thing for them, why 
is not the codperation of a thousand a still better thing for the 
larger number? 

The trust is a great object-lesson to the public, as every 
other new development is. The trust is the longest step ever 
taken toward the codperative system of industry. Even the 
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trusts are beginning to absorb one another. Thus the evolu- 
tion toward civilization, or codperation, goes on. The people 
will soon be able to see and comprehend the difference between 
a trust with the bulk of the people left out and a trust with 
all the people taken in as beneficiaries. Then the people will 
proceed to form a grand trust in which there will be an equita- 
ble division of profits. Then ignorance, poverty, and crime 
will be buried in the same grave with political and religious 
“creeds ;” and the development of a higher intelligence and a 
nobler morality will bound forward with a speed hitherto un- 
thought of, much less heard of. Wall street and the Bowery, of 
New York, will be alike annihilated, and a real civilization will 
be set up on the ruins of both. 
Everett LEFTWICH. 
Williamson, W. Va. 


Ill. THe Surciat MeEtHops oF TRUSTS. 


HEN our great-grandfathers were chopping down trees, 
pulling up stumps, draining swamps, and building log 
cabins, their chief concern was to produce enough to sustain 
life. They had no particular desire at that time for a foreign 
market, because all they produced. was required at home. No 
such thing as overproduction was known in those days. Every 
manufactured article found several customers waiting for it. 
There was no glut, no commercial dyspepsia, no overstocked 
warehouses, no cornering and withholding of what the people 
had produced. When an ax-handle or a horseshoe was made, 
it at once found its way to some one who needed it; and thus 
business moved along with confident step. Every settler who 
made himself useful was sure of a living, and could rear his 
family without fear of want. Production and distribution 
worked together i: harmony, like the two oars of a rowboat. 
Business failures were rare and panics were unknown. 
But since our villages have become cities, and our log cabins 
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have grown into twenty-story buildings, and our little isolated 
communities have evolved into a complex society of interde- 
pendent workers and idlers, the harmony between production 
and distribution has been disturbed. We have completely 
solved the problem of cheap and abundant production. Our 
bonanza farms, our well-organized factories, and our wonder- 
working machinery have made it incalculably easier for us 
to produce the necessities of life than it was for our great- 
grandfathers. We have the swiftest, brightest, and most in- 
ventive mechanics in the world, and the most intelligent farmers 
and laborers. 

It is asserted on good authority that if all our people were 
working on full time they could produce in three months as 
much as they would need in a year. We have certainly ma- 
chinery enough to give us a six-hour day in the factories. We 
have land enough to encircle every home with green. We have 
natural resources enough for the millennium. We have enough 
of everything except common sense and a system of distribution 
that shall be as scientific as our system of production. Our 
captains of industry have given all their time to solving the 
problem of cheap production; and the result is the organiza- 
tion of trusts in almost every line of business. They have suc- 
ceeded so well that they can to-day compete with Europe, and 
even with China, in the manufacture of cheap goods. But in 
spite of all their foreseeing shrewdness they have forgotten 
one thing: you cannot sell goods to a plundered and moneyless 
people. 

The trust-makers are killing the geese that lay the golden 
eggs. They are destroying their own market and making busi- 
ness impossible; and, like King Midas, they will perish in the 
midst of their wealth. 

The labor-saving machines, which are every day driving 
workers into the ranks of the unemployed, most certainly 
cheapen production ; but they also decrease the manufacturer’s 
chance to sell his goods. Machines can produce, but they can- 
not buy. They do not rent houses, or buy groceries, or wear 
clothes, or read magazines, or go to the theater. The substi- 


‘ 
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tution of machinery for men means in the end the destruction 
of business, unless the men displaced are allowed to share in 
the benefits of invention. Self-operating machinery is the ideal 
of every manufacturer; and the day seems even now to be not 
far distant when a child can touch a button in a large factory 
and put every wheel in motion. But what benefit will be reaped 
by the manufacturer if he cannot find a market for his goods? 
If corner lots were offered for a dollar apiece to a crowd that 
could not raise more than ninety cents, no business could be 
done. Of what benefit are the cable-cars to the man who has 
not a nickel? What benefit are the cheap rates of the Post- 
office to the man who has spent his last cent for a sandwich? 

Whenever a man is thrown out of work, the volume of our 
business is decreased. Whenever wages are reduced, profits 
are ultimately made less. This should be remembered by those 
apologists of monopoly who rule out of court all arguments 
that appeal to the higher nature. If business is dull to-day, 
it is not because buyers are satisfied and surfeited, but because 
money is increasingly difficult to get. We have a high standard 
of living in this country. We want more than black bread 
and shinbone soup and tar-paper shanties: we want pianos, 
bicycles, books, jewelry, good clothes, and so forth. Only 
guarantee every citizen $20 a week in wages, and there would 
be the greatest boom in business the world has ever known. 

The fact is, thousands of our people are obliged to live like 
Hottentots. In spite of the organization of industry and our 
wonderful facilities for production, they are compelled to jive 
the precarious, hand-to-mouth life of savages. It would have 
been better for them had they been born in Central Africa or 
Thibet. The nineteenth century has brought nothing to them 
but suffering and disaster. A great industrial organism has 
been built up—and they are outside of it. The log cabins have 
been torn down to build a gigantic palace of commerce; and, 
now that the palace is built, a few contractors have moved in 
and barred the doors against the rest. 

We cannot remain in this condition. We must go either 
forward or backward. If socialized production is not to be a 
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social benefit, then we must return to the old plan of hand- 
labor and free competition. If we cannot discover a just sys- 
tem of distribution to match our magnificent system of pro- 
duction, then our civilization will be as imperfect as a bicycle 
with one wheel. It is better for a man to have a wigwam of 
his own than to be unable to pay rent for a room. It is better 
to paddle your own canoe than to have no chance to sail on 
a modern steamer. It is better to be a savage with a bow and 
arrow, roaming the ownerless forests, than to be a moneyless 
outcast on the streets of a great city. It is better to have a 
bowl of bread and milk than to stand outside a banquet hall 
and be a hungry spectator of the feasting within. 

The average American workingman is in a worse predica- 
ment than Tantalus. He is continually surrounded by the 
wealth he has created but cannot buy. His eyes are dazzled 
by the displays ina thousand shop-windows, and the bill- 
boards flame with advertisements of pleasures he cannot afford 
to enjoy. 

Unlike the stunted peasantry of many lands, our working- 
people are clever enough to appreciate the luxuries of life. 
They are not “dumb, driven cattle.” They have been educated 
in the public schools and trained to believe in “certain inalien- 
able rights.” We have the proudest and most sensitive workers 
ever known in any time or country—and they are gradually 
being driven to desperation by the difficulty of making a living. 
They are discovering that industry, thrift, and sobriety may 
be inadequate protectors against poverty. Like squirrels in a 
treadmill, they find that all their hustling brings them no further 
ahead. Some economic witchcraft seems to pull them back. 
They feel as if they were entangled in a merciless net, which 
is gradually being tightened around them. Every man realizes 
himself to be but an insignificant unit in a vast rabble, moved 
this way and that way by some power that he cannot check. 
Our workers feel as if their humanness were departing—as 
if they were but machines afflicted with consciousness. 

In short, civilization has itself become a vast machine; and 
the whole social problem is how to give every man and woman 
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a chance to be a helpful, vital part of it. There is a flaw some- 
where in our methods of ownership when the producers of 
wealth are poor. There is a mistake somewhere in our system 
of industry when every labor-saving machine makes life harder 
for the men who labor. Society has committed one of those 
blunders that are worse than crimes when thousands of worthy 
people in every large city have to endure more hardships than 
the pioneers of a hundred years ago. 

Every nation has its portentous Dreyfus problem. In 
America it is industrial, not military—as we are much further 
along the upward path than France. Our task is not to break 
up the trusts, which would be unwise and reactionary; not to 
perpetuate them, which would be impossible; but to work for 
a speedy and peaceful transition from private to collective 
ownership. HERBERT N. Casson. 

New York. 


IV. COOPERATIVE BENEFITS THROUGH TAXATION. 


HE ideal expressed in the inspired words of Thomas Jef- 
ferson as the right of the individual to life, liberty, and 

the pursuit of happiness marked a great stride forward. It 
was a concrete statement of what had up to that time been 
regarded only as a possible abstract theory. Having the ideal 
before us we have perhaps, on the whole, kept in the van on 
the march toward its realization. But only by dwelling on the 
ideal may plans be formed for its attainment. That, even 
within our limited comprehension of this right, it is as yet the 


right only of the favored few, while to the great mass of human 
beings it is unattainable, is a patent fact. The degree in which 


the most favored individuals enjoy this right is, to be sure, 
very slight in comparison with the possibilities involved; but 
that others have no liberty and happiness in comparison is the 
point to be considered. We must ever seek to strengthen the 
weakest link in a chain. 

As humanity is a unit, and only progresses in reality as such, 
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so codperative effort is the key-note of progress; and one of 
the effects of progression is the more and more effectual appli- 
cation of the principle of combined activity for the attainment 
of a common end—the greatest good for all. 

To conceive, in some measure, the importance of codperative 
effort in the progress of human development, dwell for a 
moment on the first expression of the principle in action. What- 
ever may have been the preliminary process, there came a time 
when some primitive man first joined his efforts to those of 
his fellow and there ensued mutual advantage and greater cer- 
tainty of success in procuring the essentials of life, liberty, and 
happiness as exemplified at that time. As the infant of the 
race realized the advantage resulting from the codperative 
activity of two individuals, there must have dawned in the 
primitive mind the possibility of combined activity by a larger 
number of individuals and proportionately greater mutual ad- 
vantage and certainty of successful achievement. That there 
occurred simultaneously with advancement the multiplication 
of what were considered the comforts and necessities of life, 
signalizing the departure from the standards of primeval sim- 
plicity, is true, and this effect became in turn a cause making 
for continued advancement. 

It is unnecessary and manifestly impossible to follow the 
steps of the system of human codperation. It is a part of the 
infinite process that leads to the realization of the unity of 
humanity. A point to be noted is that the attention of thinkers 
now seems to center about the present condition, which re- 
sembles that when primitivemen as individuals, each striving for 
himself alone, were first confronted and overwhelmed by a de- 
fensive and offensive combination of other men before which 
they, as individuals, were helpless. The people of this country 
are confronted by stupendous aggregations of capital looking to 
the control of the production of human necessities. In some in- 
stances the control of sources of production is already prac- 
tically complete. These trusts, or combinations, are the result 
of the recognition of the same law, the realization of which 
must have given some primitive man and his chosen associate 
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a temporary advantage over the rest of their race. Trusts and 
similar organizations are a form of codperative activity for 
the benefit of a few individuals at the expense of the many. 
This statement is made in the full knowledge that some combi- 
nations have not only not raised prices but in some instances 
prices have been lower as a result of the improved methods, 
either in procuring raw material or in actual production, made 
possible only by codperative action. The system is right. 
Its success wherever applied indicates that any industry should 
properly be conducted as a unit, and not in a number of indi- 
vidual sections in competition with one another. It is not to 
be expected that any other than the best known methods of 
carrying on any work will be long tolerated by intelligent 
human beings. An industry conducted as a unit is in a posi- 
tion, by reason of its magnitude, to adopt the most improved 
methods and to buy raw materials most advantageously. The 
question is not as to the system, but for whose benefit the sys- 
tem should exist. It would have been no more absurd for a 
savage race, fighting singly, each man for himself, to have 
been annihilated as individuals by a score of other men who 
fought as one body, than it would be for the great body of 
people to-day to submit meekly to injustice and extortion when 
practised upon them by a combination of a few of their own 
number. 

That the advantage lies ever in the most effective system of 
codperative effort, whether military, capitalistic, commercial, or 
social, is an unassailable proposition. Furthermore, a system 
of codperation is at its best only when under the ultimate con- 
trol of a single, adequate, responsible leader. 

As from time to time there have been benefits added, par- 
ticularly in this country, to those shared by human beings in 
common, tending to make living truth of the words of Jeffer- 
son, sO we must continue to add as fast as we perceive that 
the right indicated may become more truly a common right. A 
few representative benefits may be enumerated to make a con- 


crete example. In a modern community all citizens have equal 
right to the privileges of common schools, public lighting, 
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police and fire protection, public water-supply, sewerage, access 
to libraries, etc., according to the standard of the particular 
community considered. These benefits are procured by taxa- 
tion. If taxes were done away with, each citizen would be 
richer by a certain amount annually. This amount would vary 
according to locality, etc., but not in a degree sufficient to 
affect the principle it is desired to indicate. In the city of 
Boston, for instance, the amount raised by taxation last year 
was $14,406,132. This is less than $23 per capita for the entire 
population of 496,920 (census of 1895). As the benefits of 
the community procured by taxation accrue to the entire pop- 
ulation, it may be pertinently asked, What portion of the bene- 
fits of taxation could an individual purchase for the per capita 
amount, were they under private control and those controlling 
had a fair profit? He is now at least in a position to save 
the extra “fair profit.” Whether any individual has a right 
to take a profit on what merely passes through his hands is a 
question that must some time be considered. 

The fact that the bulk of the amount raised by taxation in 
Boston is paid by about one-eighth of the population does not 
bear upon this statement, namely, that the benefit derived from 
the per capita amount (about $23) is much greater than the 
benefit obtainable from any similar amount expended by an 
individual, and is furthermore much less than the sum for 
which such benefits could be purchased under any other sys- 
tem. It is also doubtful if individuals could dispense with a 
sufficient number of these benefits to bring the cost of the in- 
dispensable ones, plus the profit of those controlling them, 
within the limits of the sum mentioned. 

That the amount of taxes paid by some is in excess of the 
amount paid by others also serves to call attention to the fact 
that those who pay the smallest amount are taxed the most; 
and vice versa. In other words, the amount of the poor man’s 
tax entails greater abstinence from the enjoyment of the rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness on his part than 
the payment of the much greater amount, representing the rich 
man’s tax, does upon him. When seen in their right relation, 
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taxes are not a burden on the people but the most economical 
outlay of money made by them. To indicate the multiplication 
of benefits that might accrue to a community from increased 
taxation these propositions are formulated: 

(1) That in the use of revenue raised by taxation for the 
benefit of the population is manifested a system of pure codp- 
eration, resulting in enormous benefit to the individual. 

(2) It is evident that this system, with the accompanying 
benefits, may be extended at will by the population of munici- 
palities, counties, States, and the National Government. 

In the present attitude of many of our citizens is seen the 
curious condition wherein humanity can see clearly the advan- 
tage of one codperative act, and maintain it strenuously, and at 
the same time regard with indifference the extortion of a profit 
by an individual from a monopoly of what might be another 
cooperative act. 

The widespread adoption and development of the prevailing 
system of supporting public schools afford good ground for 
the belief that the principle it is desired to indicate is well rec- 
ognized in regard to this institution, and also in regard to those 
particular institutions that are similarly maintained, which 
usually include the departments of street repair, police and fire 
protection, water-supply, lighting, etc. We may take the public 
school system as a single example and apply the statement in 
the preceding paragraph in the following manner: 

(1) The conduct of public schools for the benefit of all 
in a community is a codperative act, because, potentially, all 
contribute to their maintenance and all share in the benefit of 
them—thus fulfilling the meaning of the term codperative act. 

(2) Barring corruption, all the money paid in the form of 
taxes and appropriated for public schools is expended solely 
for that purpose, none going to individuals in the form of 
profit. (The profits on school supplies, like the earnings of 
teachers, are a part of the cost of maintenance and must not 
be confused with the profit referred to that would go to the 
proprietors and would of necessity be in excess of the cost of 
maintenance. ) 
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Seeing that in excess of the cost of maintenance there must 
be paid a profit to those conducting as a private enterprise 
what has been a communal function, the benefit of which has 
been shared at cost, we should expect an intelligent community 
to stand firmly against any such change. 

Nothing could be more undesirable, in the conception of the 
writer, than any sudden reversal of the present order of things. 
Nature and evolution work slowly and must not be unduly 
hurried if permanent good is to result. But it is of foremost 
importance to know the law of our progress in any line of 
development. During the last hundred years in particular a 
large number of the most tangible things have been included in 
the codperative activities of communities. For instance, who 
would care to be obliged, in common with all others, to hang 
a lantern before his house at night to light the streets of a 
city? It is plain that the present system provides better light 
at less cost to all. 

In the transfer of an industry from private to public con- 
trol, two very important considerations stand foremost. These 
are (1) the greatly enlarged field for political corruption that 
might be opened by the greater complexity of government, 
and (2) the effect of such a change on labor and capital. 
As to the first, the remedy will not have to be created. It 
is close at hand. But in the meantime it is well to remember, 
as bearing upon the application of the remedy, that Americans 
have ever been a people of notable tolerance in all things. They 
have by no means been ignorant of such political corruption as 
there is. But one feature of this tolerance that has not been 
dwelt upon is that its duration extends only through the time 
necessary for the accumulation of adequate resisting force. 
Every great movement of the American people has been pre- 
ceded by a season of toleration of abuses. When the movement 
comes, it is adequate for the occasion because of its unity of 
action. Judging by the past, one way to correct the prevailing 
corrupt political system is to multiply the necessity for reform. 
When the necessity is sufficient we may rest assured the over- 
turning will come. The remedy is inherent in the suffrage. 
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Constitutional amendments have their time and place. The 
only proper test of fitness to exercise the privilege of suffrage 
is that of individual intellectual capacity. The present standard 
is too low. Sex is not a proper factor. 

Labor comes first in the second consideration, because it most 
seriously affects the greatest number. The condition of what 
may be termed labor in municipal government is well known. 
Any given grade of labor seems without exception to be better 
paid, to enjoy a shorter workday, and to have greater certainty 
of steady employment. Organization exists in some depart- 
ments but not in all. Members of police and fire departments 
are not affiliated with organized labor; yet those employed in 
these departments receive considerably more pay than they 
could in all probability earn, as a class, in any other calling. 
The mention of this fact in no way implies that they receive 
too much. . 


Capital, in the ordinary sense of money or its equivalent, 
is not worthy of such solicitude as labor, because (1) its pos- 


session precludes actual suffering, and (2) the greatest good to 
the greatest number is more important. But capital in the 
sense of intellectual superiority, special training, or capacity 
can never fail of recognition and must ever be in demand in 
the proper administration of any industry as a codperative act 
by acommunity. There must be the same direction and super- 
vision as would obtain under private control. And, if ordinary 
labor receives increased remuneration, those directing it are 
worthy of proportionately greater recognition. An innovation 
in municipal functions is usually influenced by environment. 
Sometimes the novelty is rapidly introduced in one city or 
town after another until it becomes general. But, while most of 
our cities have certain conventional departments under public 
control, throughout the country are many communities that 
administer one or two unconventional industries to advantage. 
These form the nucleus that should enable us to see unlimited 
possibilities. As to the choice of codperative acts, the general 
ground of the greatest good to the greatest number has had 
weight in the choice of present communal activities, and it will 


—_ 
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be well to direct our attention to that object. A key-note 
seems to have been sounded long ago when Robert Owen 
(1771—1858) wrote his conception of the proper functions of 
a community in this form: 


“ 


1. The proper training and education from birth of the 
physical and mental powers of each individual. 

“2. Arrangements to enable each individual to procure, 
in the best manner, at all times, a full supply of those things 
which are necessary and the most beneficial for human nature. 

“3. That all individuals should be so united and combined, 
in a social system, as to give each the greatest benefit from 
society. A general knowledge of the facts that external cir- 
cumstances may be so formed as to have an overwhelming and 
irresistible influence over every infant that comes into exist- 
ence, either for good or evil; to compel him to receive any 
particular sentiments or habits; to surround him through life 
with the most agreeable or disagreeable objects; and thus at 
pleasure make any portion or the whole of the human race poor, 
ignorant, vicious, and wretched—or affluent, intelligent, virtu- 
ous, and happy.” 


These words indicate what was long ago considered part of 
the proper field of activity for a community. 

Different minds conceive varying objections to any propo- 
sition, and it would be impossible to anticipate them in full. 
As coincident in some measure to the main subject of this 
article it seems fitting to publish in connection with it an out- 
line os a method for the collection of taxes that seems capable 
of doing away with the imperfections of the present system. 
It is contended that an enormous sum is lost to the public an- 
nually through the possibility of misrepresentation and evasion 
pertaining to the prevailing system. The proposed plan may 
be stated as follows: 

(1) That there be a corps of assessors who shall assess the 
taxes upon every building, lot of land, manufactory, banking 
house, and all visible taxable property located within the com- 
munity, without taking any pains to discover ownership: the 
only qualification being that each parcel shall be definitely lo- 
cated and described. 
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(2) That the assessor’s department prepare the customary 
tax bills for each parcel assessed. 

(3) That there be an appointed period of time for the pay- 
ment of all taxes, this being made public in the same manner 
as public notice of elections, etc. 

(4) That every taxpayer shall be required during the speci- 
fied time to appear before the assessors and definitely locate and 
describe his taxable property, that the tax bills of that property 
may be produced for payment by him. 

(5) That the officers of corporations, etc., shall appear and 
pay the whole of the tax upon their properties, leaving the com- 
pany to settle with individual stockholders, etc.,by deducting the 
amount of the tax from dividends or in any other way agreeable 
to them and the said stockholders: the taxes upon municipal 
and government bonds to be collected at first hand, in the same 
way, from the departments issuing them. 

(6) That the taxable property located and described in all 
tax bills remaining unpaid after the expiration of the lawful 
time shall be confiscated by the government and the title so 
acquired shall henceforward be valid to the exclusion of all 
previous titles. 

(7) Any injustice through double assessment will be ren- 
dered inoperative by the existence of a proper receipt for taxes 
paid somewhere else or in some other form on the property 
doubly assessed, to which the owner will naturally be enabled 
to call the tax collector’s attention. 

(8) That the prevailing laws and methods of procedure 
pertaining to the assessment and collection of taxes remain in 
force so far as they do not conflict with the foregoing. 

The degree of altruism involved in the carrying out of the 
heretofore successful method of progression along the line 
herein indicated is only slightly in advance of the present aver- 
age status. As the altruistic standard of to-day is far in ad- 
vance of that of primitive man, so must the standard of the 
future be even further in advance of the present, as each degree 
attained adds to the impetus and increases the velocity of pro- 
gression. Thus may we be capable of meeting many contingen- 
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cies, which may be discovered far in advance, when we even- 
tually come in contact with them. 

The ideals of Robert Owen, apart from his plans for their 
realization, are worthy of consideration and attention. When 
we have more nearly approached them, perhaps the true mean- 
ing of the almost unknown reverse side of the great seal of the 
United States, with its motto, will begin to be dreamt of. 
“Novus Ordo Seclorum” (A New Order of Ages) is the motto; 
and it has been suggested that its significance as well as that of 
the design will be comprehended only when the American 
people have made some of the great onward strides for which 
the national life of the past century has been the merest ele- 
mentary preparation. 

RupoLtF WALD. 


Cambridge, Mass. 





WHO SHALL CONTROL THE PRICE LEVEL? 


I. ATTITUDE OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 


HE American Economic Association is an organization 
controlled by the professors in our universities and col- 
leges. Others may become non-voting members. At its an- 
nual meeting two years ago there was a program for the dis- 
cussion of “currency reform” in which the speakers announced 
to read papers were all on one side; whereas there were among 
the professors a few who championed the other side, and of 
the people of the country a majority, probably, favored the side 
that was not represented. A non-voting member petitioned 
that some one be named to defend “the other side,” and sug- 
gested General A. J. Warner, president of the American Bi- 
metallic Union, an acknowledged authority for government 
currency as against bank currency ; but no attention was paid to 
the petition. 

At the next annual meeting, which took place a year ago at 
New Haven, a special committee on currency reported unani- 
mously for 2 bank currency, and therefore against government 
currency—thus giving to the country the impression that the 
American Economic Association was unanimous for the retire- 
ment of the greenbacks and for control of prices and business 
by the private corporations known as national banks; whereas 
the fact was that, in the preceding year, Professor Charles S. 
Walker, of Massachusetts Agricultural College, published an 
article upholding government currency; two or three other 
professors were openly advocating direct government controi 
of the volume of currency, and others were known to be on 
that side of the question. But this one-sided and therefore 
notoriously unfair method of handling class questions—ques- 
tions in which the self-interests of classes are opposed to each 
other—is on a par with the university system under which the 
professors are themselves employed. 
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In each university and college in the United States, a board 
of directors—composed principally of business men, lawyers, 
and ministers—is by law clothed with absolute power as to the 
employing and the dismissal of professors of the science of 
wealth and of government; and in but two or three instances 
has a Board enacted the rule that the professors who deal with 
class questions—the professors of economic, political, and social 
science—may speak their minds freely and fully and yet re- 
tain their positions. Presidents have made such declarations, 
but the Boards by refusing to indorse such statements 
of their employees have refused to ratify the principle of 
academic freedom. Furthermore, the dismissal of every pro- 
fessor in each private university and college who has spoken 
out in favor of control of the price level and business by the 
government rather than by private corporations (national 
banks) has served as an “object-lesson” to all professors, 
while in the public university and college there has been con- 


siderable pressure brought on the side of the party in power. 

This attitude of employing only such professors as will teach 
the side of the class questions that the dominant element in the 
board of directors stands for is openly championed by Mr. 
Raymond, of the Northwestern University board of directors, 
in an article in the Chicago Tribune of September 3, 1897: 


“A professor is not a mere parrot to repeat and fairly explain 
to his students the diametrically opposite premises, arguments, 
and conclusions of the writers of the ages upon any given sub- 
ject. He must of necessity be an advocate; but his advocacy 
must be in harmony with the conclusions of the powers that be, 
with the animus and main purposes of the institution, and with 
the teachings of his colaborers.” 


The writer called upon Mr. Raymond shortly after the above 
was given to the public, and he stated for the press: 


“During the week that has elapsed since the publication of my 
article I have not received any criticism from university circles, 
but have received from most unexpected sources the most un- 
qualified commendation of them [nine propositions, including 
the above, concerning the government of American univer- 
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sities]. The commendations that I refer to come not only from 
officers of our university but also from those connected with 
other institutions who have given this matter long and careful 
study.” 


The writer also interviewed, or had interviewed, one or more 
members of the boards of directors of the University of Chicago 
and the Northwestern, Vanderbilt, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, 
Cornell, Johns Hopkins, the American (Washington, D. C.), 
and Syracuse universities, and in almost every instance the 
director either expressly agreed with Mr. Raymond and there- 
fore was against academic freedom, or he refused to tell his 
opinion—thereby impliedly agreeing to the principle of “ad- 
vocacy in harmony with the powers that be.” Further proof 
that on vital class questions there is no academic freedom 
is the fact stated above—that the law clothes the boards 
of directors with controi—and the further fact that they have 
not delegated it except in two or three instances, and the still 
further proof that the professors who have spoken out against 
the bankers’ control of prices and business have, except in a few 
cases, been ostracized. 

It is under the university system above described that the 
professors of social sciences are employed in the United States ; 
whereas in England and several other countries the professors 
are selected by fellow specialists and then have life positions, as 
do their judges. In these countries the private banks are pro- 
hibited from controlling the price level, and I challenge 
our teachers to name one professor in those countries who 
argues that private corporations should control it. 

But in the United States the Constitution provides for ma- 
jority rule instead of government by the few ; and Mr. Raymond 
told me that the plan he outlined for controlling the teachings 
in our universities was the system he thought fitted to this 
country. He emphasized “this country,” which meant of course 
the distinction that where there is majority rule the few should, 
as to facts pertaining to wealth and government, control the 
many through controlling the seats of learning. “Progress” 
under such a system is provided for by Mr. Raymond in his plan 
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of university government for republics, published in the Chicago 
Tribune. It is as follows: “The limitations [upc the teachings 
concerning wealth and government] must be the consistent 
policy and actions of the powers that be, who, if loyally sup- 
ported, may be safely trusted to keep up with the real progress 
of the times, and not to establish barriers to all reasonable lati- 
tude of thought and action.” 

The system championed by Mr. Raymond is the existing 
system, as I have demonstrated, and under it the professors of 
wealth and of government are employed; and they are joined 
together in the American Economic Association, which publicly 
handled the currency question in the one-sided manner I have 
described. The writer called to the attention of the chairman 
of the committee on currency its unscientific handling of the 
subject, and presented a short paper setting forth important 
omissions of elementary principles and suggesting that these 
omissions when placed alongside the admissions in the commit- 
tee’s report demonstrated that it had no case. Of course the 
chairman refused to debate the points—refusing to debate pub- 
licly has been the method whereby they have managed to keep 
the public deceived. But through the courtesy of THE ARENA 
I have been enabled to invite the reader to consider the report of 
said currency committee of the American Economic Associa- 
tion; and I promise to point out one of the arguments against 
self-government and in favor of controlling the Republic of the 
United States by means of false education as to wealth and 
government. 


II. GOVERNMENT PAPER MONEY US. BANK PAPER MONEY. 


The committee on currency of the American Economic As- 
sociation, at the annual meeting in New Haven, recommended 
unanimously that the paper money we use in connection with 
metallic money should be issued through private corporations 
(national banks), and not by the government direct. In this 
unanimous report by five eminent professors of the science of 
wealth there are several important admissions and omissions, 
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and they are such as to defeat the case these gentlemen advo- 
cate. One of the most important omissions is the failure to 
admit or otherwise recognize that the average price of products 
should be kept as stable as possible; whereas this is the basic 
principle in the science of money. The principle is well stated 
by Professor Sherwood, of this committee, in his volume en- 
titled “History and Theory of Money:” “The ideal that we 
want, so far as price adjustment is concerned, is to keep stable 
prices, so that a contract payable in one year from now can be 
paid with just the amount of commodities that will then repre- 
sent the value stated in the contract of to-day.” Furthermore, 


falls in the average of prices disorganize the productive forces, 
while rising prices do the same but in a less degree. The other 
members of the committee are agreed, as are all economists and 
statesmen, that a stable average of prices is the desideratum. 
As to admissions, the report of the committee concedes that 
the volume of paper money in the United States, or paper “cur- 


rency,” as some prefer to term it, is so great that it cannot be 
withdrawn from circulation. That this concession should be 
made is perfectly evident when there is called to mind the large 
volume of “uncovered” paper money (paper currency) in the 
United States and the other gold-price countries. The “cov- 
ered” paper money is that issued to represent the gold or silver 
stored in vaults. This admission that the volume of paper 
currency is so great that it cannot be withdrawn is a con- 
fession that the volume of paper currency affects prices; and 
history shows that the volume of paper currency does affect 
prices. One way of stating the case is this: Where a paper 
currency is issued in sufficient quantities it raises the price of 
things, on the average; and if the volume of paper currency is 
contracted sufficiently the price of things can be lowered, on the 
average. In short, the average price (price level) can be con- 
trolled through the volume of paper currency. This statement 
implies what the committee have admitted, namely, that the 
volume of paper currency is so large that we must continue to 
use it along with the metallic money, for otherwise there would 
be a severe fall of prices. 
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A second admission is as follows: It is conceded that, where 
the private corporations known as banks are empowered to 
issue and withdraw paper money, the motive that governs their 
action is profit. In the words of the report: “In order to be 
elastic a [bank] circulation should be profitable. That this is 
a fundamental principle needs little proof.” The motive, then, 
that determines the action of private bank directors and stock- 
holders is the securing of benefits to themselves—profit. The 
profit from “banking,” and from the issuance of a paper cur- 
rency and its withdrawal at the will of the private bankers, is 
from the following sources: 

1. Profit from legitimate banking. 

2. Profit from speculation in stocks, produce, and other 
property. 

3. The control of legislation. This includes the control of 
national elections. 

4. The control of the government in case of a severe war. 

5. As high a rate of interest as is possible, consistent with the 
best possible returns from deposits and reloaning. 

6. The interest made from putting forth the paper money 
that the voters through their representatives furnish the banks 
for loaning out at interest. 

7. A net increase in the purchasing power of money. From 
1873 to 1896 the purchasing power of money was increased 
100 per cent.; that is to say, the average price of products was 
made to fall 50 per cent. 

Illustrations from experience in this country, demonstrating 
that the great bankers have used their power for each of the 
above-mentioned objects, are set forth at length in my writings. 

I next call attention to a second most glaring omission in the 
report favoring the control of prices by private corporations ; 
namely, the omission to state that where paper currency has 
been so issued it has always resulted in cycles of rising and 
falling prices. It cannot be otherwise while human nature is 
as it is. History shows that when the average of prices has been 
rising, business of all kinds has been profitable, and therefore 
brisk, with a strong demand for money. This has induced the 
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banks conducted on the basis of “profit” to expand their credits 
and to issue every dollar of paper money that the law per- 
mitted them to issue at a profit. The more the banks expanded 
the volume of credit and the volume of money the more it tended 
to make prices go higher, and this kept up the demand for 
money and credit. This always continued until the more cau- 
tious bankers would begin to get ready for a panic by asking 
for more security or for better securities, and by collecting cash 
to build up their bank reserve. At this time and for a short 
time before, the far-seeing speculators have always endeavored 
to reap profits from the high prices. But all this tended to 
make prices fall, and the lower prices fell the poorer were the 
securities in the hands of the banks; consequently, the banks 
would ask for increased securities and demand payment also of 
some of the debts due them, in order to increase the amount of 
money in their vaults. While this was going on there was a 
“panic” and falling prices, and with falling prices the business 
of the country became less profitable or was conducted at a 
loss ; therefore, business men to protect themselves have either 
restricted production or closed down. This lessened the de- 
mand for money and credit, and as a consequence there was idle 
money in the banks. This downward tendency of average 
prices, with the consequent stagnation of business and a small 
volume of credits and with money piling up in the banks, has al- 
ways continued until money was put in circulation by a big crop 
or by some government, or prices became so low that the consen- 
sus of opinion was that prices would soon rise. When there has 
been a general belief that prices would soon rise, there has been 
a general movement to purchase, and this has resulted in a 
general rise of prices. Each period of rising prices inaugu- 
rated during past decades has continued rising, rhythmically, 
until a high point was reached, followed by an explosion and a 
reversal of the direction of the general price level. “So fre- 
quently have trade and industry made this weary round,” says 
Walker, “that the writers on finance have undertaken to es- 
tablish the law of periodicity of panics and hard times. The 
term of ten years is the most often fixed upon for the completion 
of the cycle.” 
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The truthfulness of the above is recognized by every busi- 
ness man and scholar. The monetary systems of the entire 
world have been such that for a couple of hundred years there 
have existed these great cycles of rising and falling price levels 
each ten years or thereabouts. But during the last thirty years 
there have been improvements; namely, a lessening of the 
height and depth of the ten-year oscillations or cycles, and a 
lessening also, and to a most material extent, of the smaller 
oscillations within the so-called ten-year periods. This has 
been accomplished through the governments of the leading 
countries assuming a direct control of the price level, or dele- 
gating the control to representatives of the producing classes— 
thereby taking the control from private bankers and speculators. 
Illustrations of these improved modern systems are as follows: 

Since the formation of the German Empire, the government 
has controlled the price level through the German Imperial 
Bank. The capital of this bank is supplied by private indi- 
viduals, but the government directs the policy. Through the 
control of the interest rate and the volume of paper money, the 
price level is controlled. In Austro-Hungary a similar system 
prevails. In Russia the government directly controls the price 
level. In France the Bank of France, with its capital contrib- 
uted by private individuals, is controlled by a combination of 
government officials and representatives of the producing classes. 
They determine the bank rate and the volume of paper money, 
thus controlling the price level. In Great Britain the govern- 
ment has delegated to the Bank of England the control of the 
price level, and its board of directors is composed of merchants 
and other business men—bankers are expressly prohibited from 
participating in the control of the bank. Thus in each of these 
countries the control of the price level is either in the govern- 
ment direct or in the producing classes, or in a combination of 
government officials and representatives of the producing 
classes. 

The method of controlling the price level in these several 
countries has been this: In Germany ard Austria the paper 
money is elastic within a very small compass ; and, by so chang- 
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ing the volume as to meet the temporary changes in the demand 
for money and occasionally changing the bank rate, there has 
been maintained a comparatively stable price level, except that 
there have been cycles more or less long, as suited the dominant 
political power, or the cycles were caused by the inadvisability 
of parting with gold—a weapon of war, and therefore of prime 
importance to a European nation. My point is that the govern- 
ment of each of these States has the absolute control of the price 
level, and therefore has kept it where it chose. 

In France, where the government and the producing classes 
control the price level, and in England, where the producers 
determine the price level, they are unable to stop the long cycles 
of rising and falling prices, for gold is a war weapon the same 
as in Germany, Austria, and Russia; therefore, the French and 
English governments have each had to keep within their control 
about as much gold as each of the opposing States has had. 
In France, as in Germany and Austria, the volume of paper 
currency is elastic within narrow limits, and therefore has 
usually been issued when the demand for money has tem- 
porarily increased, and it has been withdrawn when the demand 
slackened, thus leaving the bank rate practically stationary. 
But in England the law is such that there is a fixed volume of 
money, except as the government issues exchequer bills to pay 
a portion of the running expenses of the government, these bills 
being canceled upon payment. Owing to the fixed volume the 
changes in the demand for money are met by changing the 
bank rate; for example, when the demand for money is mate- 
rially increased the _ank rate is raised, and this leads to a con- 
traction in the volume of credits and to the payment of loans, 
thus increasing the volume of money in the bank and tending 
to lower the price level. When the bank rate is lowered, the op- 
posite tendency occurs; namely, an increase in the volume of 
money in circulation and a tendency toward rising prices. His- 
tory shows that in England, with a fixed volume of money, the 
interest rate is changed more frequently than in France or 
Germany, where the volume of money is elastic. 

But in the United States the system is medieval ; for the pri- 
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vate corporations termed banks still control the price level 
(except as hereinafter stated), and as a result there are light- 
ning changes in the bank rate, with falling or rising prices in 
proportion as it yields the greatest profit to those in control. 
I do not imply that all changes in the bank rate are at the pleas- 
ure of the great New York banks, combined with the great 
money-lenders of London, Paris, and Berlin; for our bank rate 
must conform, in a measure, to the tides of rising and falling 
prices that necessarily prevail under our fixed volume of money ; 
that is to say, at times the great banks of New York are forced 
to change the bank rate most materially and sharply: but at 
such a time it is known by the directors in advance of the busi- 
ness world, and thereby they have an undue advantage. The 
point I desire to emphasize most is, that while the banks are not 
always able to expand their credit when they desire to, they 
certainly have the power to contract the volume of credit when- 
ever they choose ; and history shows that for this purpose they 
have combined. The combination may be simply the great 
banks, or it may be a widespread combination, instances of 
which I have set forth at considerable length at various times. 

I next direct attention to further sources of control of the 
price level in this country. Speculators outside of the great 
banks have at times raised the interest rate temporarily by bid- 
ding up the rate on “call” money in the New York market, and 
thus have lowered the prices of stocks and influenced other 
prices. The money secured by bidding up the rate is usually 
counted out and left as security for the payment of the loan, 
thus tying up the available funds and forcing down the price 
of stocks. “Bear” raids of this character could not be made 
if there were an elastic volume of new currency of sufficient 
quantity to meet the increased demand. 

A third way in which the price level is controlled is through 
the Chief Executive of the United States. Our laws are such 
that he controls at will the volume of the Treasury money 
from the internal revenue that is left on deposit with the 
banks, and he can withdraw these deposits at will. For ex- 
ample, October 30, 1897, the amount of Treasury money on 
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deposit with the banks was $13,000,000; November 30, $33,- 
000,000 ; December 30, $44,000,000; November 30, 1898, $91,- 
000,000—an increase of about three hundred per cent. during 
the year. About September 20 of this year there was a sudden 
rise in the bank rate and falling prices, and it was said that the 
cause was the payment to the government by the New York 
banks of something like $16,000,000. The next week, when 
the bank statement came out, it was said that the Treasury had 
paid the October interest in advance, thereby increasing the 
volume of money and tending to restore the price level; but 
only those on the “inside” knew of the change until the end of 
the week. When the $20,000,000 was to be paid to Spain, the 
business world did not know whether it would come from the 
Treasury or be drawn from bank deposits; but it was finally 
given out that it would be taken from the Treasury—and this 
raised prices. 

During President Harrison’s Administration great quantities 
of Treasury money were put into circulation through the pre- 
payment of interest on government bonds and the purchase of 
bonds before maturity. In the President’s annual message to 
Congress in December, 1891, he said: “The efforts of the 
Secretary to increase the volume of money in circulation by 
keeping down the Treasury surplus to the lowest practicable 
limit has been unremitting and in a very high degree success- 
ful. . . . The increase of money in circulation during the 
nineteen months has been in the aggregate $93,866,813, or about 
$1.50 per capita [a six per cent. increase]. Of this increase 
only $7,100,000 was due to the recent silver legislation. This 
was a substantial and needed aid to commerce.” 

A fourth source of codrdinate control of our price level is by 
foreign governments and foreign banks. These institutions 
can take gold out of the United States either by raising the 
bank rate within their territory or by directly purchasing our 
gold for export. This contraction of the volume of our money 
cannot be offset by our government nor by our banks, for the 
volume of paper money is practically fixed in quantity; under 
the existing system the increase of bank notes is very slow. On 
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the other hand, the bankers of Europe and the European gov- 
ernments can cause gold to flow to this country by issuing cur- 
rency within their respective territories, or by reducing the 
gold in their vaults and war-chests, or by a combination of both. 
By thus increasing the volume of their money there is a rise 
of prices, and gold is exported to our shores, thereby raising 
our price level, stimulating business, and influencing elections. 

The demand of the Chicago Platform, and of the Populist 
party and the Silver Republican party, is that the government 
shall control our price level and keep it stable, thereby protect- 
ing the producing classes and taking from the great bankers, 
speculators, foreign governments, and the President, the con- 
trol of prices and business. This control by the government 
should be by a commission quite similar to the one that controls 
the price level in France. The usual suggestion is that it 
shall consist of an officer of the government, say the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
representatives of the producing classes—for example, a repre- 
sentative of employers and one of employees. The law creating 
the commission should direct that it maintain a stable average 
price of the principal products at wholesale, and prescribe the 
details, including the method of increasing and decreasing the 
volume of money. It is not necessary that the commission have 
the direct control of the bank rate, as in Germany and France, 
for through the volume of money it will have an indirect con- 
trol. This is unquestionably true. In Germany, for example, 
the circulation is changed quite frequently, thereby meeting 
many of the changes in the demand for money and thus avoid- 
ing the need for changing the bank rate so frequently as other- 
wise would be required. 

In the face of the foregoing facts, what is the argument for 
a continuance of the control of prices, business, and national 
elections by the private corporations in the banking business? 
For such is the contention of those who are against govern- 
mental control. What is the argument of the professors of 
economics in the United States who are employed by the boards 
of directors of our universities and who are liable to dismissal 
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at the pleasure of such boards? The argument of practically 
all the professors of economics thus subject to dismissal at the 
will of the bankers and capitalists, and their tools who compose 
the boards of directors of the employing corporation, is the 
same argument, in the main, as that put forward by the com- 
mittee of the American Economic Association. The few pro- 
fessors in the Association who advocate a direct governmental 
control of the price level in place of the private corporations 
were not given a place on the committee, thus making it one- 
sided and wholly unfair; for it gave the public the impression 
that the professors are unanimous for “sound currency,” i. e., 
the control of prices and business by the private corporations 
that do the banking. And these professors, employed by the 
corporations and subject to dismissal by them, advocate that 
still greater power be lodged in the private corporations in the 
banking business. They ask that the greenbacks and other 
forms of government currency be retired and burned, and that 
to the private corporations be delegated the power to issue and 
withdraw paper money at will and without depositing United 
States bonds, but simply upon their “assets,” 7. ¢., their capital 
stock and the depositors’ money. This would be going back- 
ward instead of forward; it would be going back to wild-cat 
banking and to a plan as bad as John Law’s South Sea Bubbie 
scheme, instead of forward to where the nations of Europe 
stand. We believe that the real trend of affairs in this country 
is upward. Instead of the control of all prices, all business, 
and national campaigns and elections by the great creditors, 
foreign governments, and the President, we believe that the 
people demand and will secure a direct governmental control, 
which shall operate under fixed rules, such as are not in the 
interest of any class, but are equitable and therefore best suited 
to advance the interests of the human race. Such a system 
will (1) maintain a practically stable price level, and therefore 
remove the money question from politics; (2) we shall con- 
tinue to have a “specie basis,” and (3) the entire gold-price 
world will also have a stable price level so long as we are upon 
the gold standard ; and when we are upon the two-metal stand- 
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ard the entire specie-using world will have a stable price level. 
Other beneficent effects I will state after placing before the 
reader the argum-nt against this governmental control, and 
then describing more in detail the machinery whereby the gov- 
ernment will control the price level. 

Let us consider the argument for “sound currency,” i. ¢., a 
currency issued and withdrawn by the private corporations 
known as national banks. In the last analysis the sole 
argument in favor of the control of prices and of business 
by private corporations instead of by the public corporation— 
the United States of America—is that the people through Con- 
gress are unfit to govern themselves and that private corpora- 
tions do it better. This sounds like an overstatement, many 
will say ; therefore, I bring forward evidence which shows that 
I have not overstated the argument of those who oppose the 
control of prices and business by the people through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. It is because their argument is so 
offensive to self-government and in favor of imperialism that 
the professors of the committee did not dare attempt to answer 
the points I have raised. 

Dr. J. Laurence Laughlin, “Head Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Chicago,” speaking before the 
Sunset Club of that city, December 6, 1894, said: “The govern- 
ment should not issue notes [paper money] for many reasons, 
among which is this: Because it puts the government [1. e., the 
people through their representatives in Congress] in the dan- 
gerous position of infuencing and controlling prices and the 
money market [1. e., the bank rate of interest].” The alterna- 
tive is for private corporations to control prices, business, and 
national elections, as at present; and this Professor Laughlin 
contends for. 

Dr. Francis A. Walker, professor of political economy at 
Yale College in 1878, in a book published during that year says: 
“Especially with regard to the effects of contraction [falling 
prices for products and labor] have economic writers been 
greatly influenced by the attitude in which they have come to 
regard themselves as preachers instead of teachers; as in some 
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degree responsible for the conduct of affairs, rather than as 
simply bound to investigate economic phenomena fearlessly and 
impartially. Having satisfied themselves that there is great 
political danger from the instincts of repudiation and confisca- 
tion [a fallacious objection, as we shall see], they seem to feel it 
their public duty to divulge nothing that, either by being un- 
derstood or misunderstood, could minister to those instincts. 
This is not the only department of political economy in which 
much has been written in the same spirit as if the chemist should 
refuse to disclose the secrets of poisonous agencies lest men 
should take advantage of them to perpetrate crimes.” And to 
the same effect is the final argument of each of the professors 
who advocate that private corporations shall continue to issue 
and withdraw the paper money. 

It is admitted that the professors of “the science of wealth” 
deliberately deceive the people as to certain truths concerning 
wealth. The reason assigned is that it is to benefit the people 
and thereby assist God in developing the human race. But 
these professors are employed by those benefited by the de- 
ception of the voters; and the question arises, Are the law- 
makers deceived for the purpose of benefiting those deceiving 
them—who are falsifying God’s law and making money out of 
it? Or is the purpose the benefiting of the voters—the bene- 
fiting of the voter by averting that which otherwise would re- 
sult from the action of God’s law? 

Judging from the action of bankers and other would-be 
monopolists in other matters, we know that they do not hesitate 
to deceive the voters in order to benefit themselves at the ex- 
pense of the community. And we find upon examining the 
history of the United States as to money and prices that the 
bankers and other monopolists who desire to control things 
through private corporations do not have the people’s interests 
at heart, and are deceiving the voters in order to benefit them- 
selves. The history of this country demonstrates that when. 
the people have demanded “more money,” it has only been when 
the price level was falling—when they were being robbed, and 
production disorganized—or when the necessities of war com- 
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pelled the issuance of paper money, or when it was thought to 
be only a question of whether the banks or the government 
should issue it. True, the people have at different times de- 
manded an inflation of money, and therefore higher prices and 
a depreciation of debts—a scaling of debts; but it has only 
been when the price level was falling and they were being thus 
wrongfully injured. The bankers and their hired advocates 
conceal this fact, and thereby make out a prima facie case that 
God has placed in his people the instincts of confiscation and 
repudiation, and therefore that self-government is not as good 
for the human race as government by others—imperialism. 

One form of imperialism is falsely to educate the voters of 
a self-governing State so that they will delegate to private 
corporations the powers that the public corporations should 
exercise. And that is what has been done through our univer- 
sity system. It is so arranged as to have one man present both 
sides of each class question under the guise of fairly presenting 
both sides—while he believes in one side or the other, neces- 
sarily, and therefore is incapable of fairly presenting both sides ; 
and, worst of all, he is liable to dismissal if he speaks favorably 
for “the other side.” Through this system our people have 
been falsely educated; and thereby the few who have become 
rich through special privilege, and therefore powerful, have 
controlled the great multitude and “fleeced” them. This is 
imperialism through false education—one of the worst forms 
of autocracy; and it amounts to blasphemy, for God’s laws 
are deliberately falsified. 

One phase of this imperialism is private monopoly. In no 
other civilized country in the world is there so much private 
monopoly and therefore industrial oppression, with mammoth 
private fortunes wrung from the people. Not only is our price 
level controlled by bankers, speculators, the President, and 
foreign governments—while in Europe it is controlled by gov- 
ernments and representatives of the producing classes—but in 
Europe most of the telegraphs and telephones, express, water- 
works, street-cars, and other natural monopolies are owned and 
operated by the people in common (public corporations), in- 
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stead of by corporations in which only the few are stockholders: 
many of them non-residents and all of thern in control of the 
several grades of government in order to retain their special 
legal privileges and secure more of them. It is a notorious fact 
that the few private individuals who own the monopolies con- 
trol also the legislation, the administration of the laws, and 
the courts that construe the laws. 

Thus the few govern the many and take from them their 
rightful belongings. It is accomplished by controlling the 
economic and political teachings in our universities—the seats 
of learning. If all the facts of history, together with the prin- 
ciples they demonstrate, had been placed before the students of 
our colleges and universities during the last hundred years, and 
used as text-books by the adult population while the professors 
actively exposed all deceit, it would have been impossible for a 
subsidized press to delude the people. But as to wealth and 
government the people have been falsely educated in the uni- 
versities, and in this way the few, who have been rich and 
powerful, have kept most of their special privileges after the 
adoption of majority rule—self-government. They have gov- 
erned the many through controlling their ideas. 

Is it to be wondered at that the professors employed under 
such a system, and arguing that private corporations rather 
than a government commission operating under fixed rules 
should control prices and business, have refused to engage in 
a written debate? But through THe ARENA, which stands for 
the frank and fearless discussion of both sides and all sides 
of vital questions, the American peopie are enabled to get the 
“stable money” side of the case; and it is to be hoped that some 
advocate of “sound currency” will feel constrained to reply. 

Let us look for a moment at the details of the proposed 
currency system and its far-reaching effects. The measure- 
ment of the price level is a modern invention. In the green- 
back days of 1865-’79 it was not generally known, and there- 
fore the system advocated for gaging the volume of money by 
a sum “per capita” was entirely different from that now asked 
for. The present-day system of measuring the price level, 
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and thereby making known whether more money is needed or 
some should be withdrawn, is the system impliedly called for 
by the money planks of ihe Democratic, Populist, and Silver 
Republican parties. It is as follows: 

(1) A law of Congress should command that the price of 
each of the leading products in the principal wholesale markets 
in this country shall be tabulated each day or each week by a 
commission, and the average, proportioned according to im- 
portance, be represented by 100; and (2) that this index num- 
ber be kept practically stable through the issuance and with- 
drawal of money by the commission under rules to be laid down 
in detail in the law. 

By commanding that a stable price level be maintained, and 
prescribing all the rules under which the currency commission 
shall operate to keep the index number from going up or down, 
there will be practically nothing left to the discretion of the 
commission ; and, as the stable price level will be recognized 
by the public as equitable to all classes, there will be no demand 
for a change in the law—the money question will be removed 
from politics. In no other way can it be removed. When pri- 
vate corporations issue paper money there are cycles of rising 
and falling prices ; and when prices are falling it occasions hard 
times, and the people properly demand that the falling prices 
shall cease. Falls in the average price of products can be per- 
manently stopped only through Congress providing for the 
direct issuance and withdrawal of the paper currency with the 
express object of maintaining a stable average. Under the 
plan proposed by those who demand a stable average of prices 
the object will be attained ; for when credits expand, thus tend- 
ing to raise the price level, the commission will offset the ten- 
dency by withdrawing money from circulation—and this it can 
do by selling the government bonds it has previously pur- 
chased. Then, when the volume of credit tends to diminish, 
the contraction can be offset by the commission through putting 
money back into circulation in exchange for bonds. The yearly 
increase of population and production calls for an increased 
volume of money, and the exact quantity required will be ac- 
curately gaged and supplied. 
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A system that maintains a practically stable average of prices 
in the United States will not result in the loss of a “specie 
basis,” for it will be to the interest of the countries of Europe 
so to gage the volume of their paper money as to leave some 
metallic money in our circulation. Were they to do otherwise 
there would be a broken par of exchange, and falling prices 
within their territory. This would injure them and benefit 
us; for, with us, gold is not hoarded as a war weapon. Proof 
is as follows: 

1. A fluctuating par of exchange would interfere with the 
sale of their manufactures in all the countries that should be 
on our price level. Thus we should have an advantage in this 
foreign trade; the countries of Europe would suffer an inter- 
ference in the sales of manufactures in this country; while the 
broken par of exchange would not interfere with the sale of our 
agricultural products in Europe. All this is demonstrated by 
the history of the trade between gold-price and silver-price 
countries. 

2. We should have a stable price level coincident with falling 
prices in European countries. This would give us a bounty on 
the sale of products in such countries. That this is so is 
demonstrated by the last twenty-five years of trade between 
gold-price and silver-price countries. 

The European nations would not bring these evils upon 
themselves, for they could prevent them by issuing their pro- 
portion of the paper money needed to supplement the metallic 
money. At present the European countries permit falls in the 
average price of products because they appreciate debts in the 
United States and all other gold-price countries, and they must 
keep a hoard of gold because it is a war weapon; but, when we 
establish a stable average in our country and in all the coun- 
tries that we can influence, the incentive to European creditors 
will very largely be gone, while the added injury to their pro- 
ducing and trading classes will compel them to “play fair”—to 
keep their price level up to our stable price level ; and this they 
can do and retain their gold supply. 

As to the reserve in our Treasury, we can keep it up or we 
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can let the exporters of bullion get it from the banks. The 
“reserve” does not give to the money in circulation its pur- 
chasing power: this is determined, as I have shown, by the 
quantity of money and the other media of exchange and the 
demand for them. 

In conclusion, I desire to state three facts and to make a 
prophecy: (1) There is an invention for measuring the aver- 
age price of products. (2) This average price is controlled by 
the voters through Congress. (The control is exercised by 
Congress through the volume of money.) (3) Fluctuations 
in the average price of products disorganize industry and are 
otherwise injurious to society. In proportion as these three 
facts become known will there be a demand for the adoption 
of a system that will prevent any considerable fluctuation in 
the average price of products. When such a system is adopted 
the money question will be removed from politics, just as is 
to-day the question of the number of pecks in a bushel. That 
such a monetary system is to be established is as certain as was 
the discarding of the stage-coach after the discovery of the 
improved modes of travel. All that is required to produce this 
result is that the people know the three facts above mentioned. 
But there stand in the way the selfish interests of the great 
creditors and big speculators, and the control exercised by 
these interests. Georce H. SHIBLEY. 

Bureau of Economic Research, New York City. 





THE DIVORCE EVIL. 
I. SOME OF ITS RECENT ASPECTS. 


T is safe to say that no problem of the present day presents 
greater intricacies and more portentous issues than the 
question of Divorce. The independence of Cuba, the Philip- 
pine strife, the race war, and the ratio of 16 to 1 will bear no 
more comparison with the profundity of the divorce question 
than a problem of simple interest alongside the struggles of 
combination and permutation. The whole array of arguments 
looks like a syncretism of opinions from the days of Henry 
VIII. to our own time. In all, without exception, we find 
causes ascribed, effects described, remedies prescribed ; but the 
evil marches on. The last census of the United States shows 
the increase of divorce to be at a rate two and one-half times 
greater than that of the increase of population. To-day, with 
divorce agencies and other rapid-transit facilities, a case can 
be rushed through the courts in fifteen minutes. 
Serious-minded persons look on this state of affairs with 
dismay. They have cried of the violence done the Constitu- 
tion of the land, which forbids a State to meddle with the obli- 
gations of a contract. The judicial power stigmatizes legisla- 
tive divorce as unconstitutional, being an infringement on 
the judicial domain. In the present status the States have 
dogmatically assumed to settle all differences themselves. In 
the midst of the chaos, a man born in one State, married in 
a second, and domiciled in a third, may there sue for a divorce 
for a matrimonial offense committed in a fourth. There is 
no need of going to Utah to find polygamists: our most en- 
lightened cities swarm with them. Polygamy simultaneous or 
polygamy successive—it is all the same, morally speaking; in 
practise the difference is only a question of household economy. 
In, many States the increase of illegitimate births is keeping 
pace with the spread of divorce; and in almost every State 
the prevalence of criminal abortion and kindred vices is be- 
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coming alarming. This is only a cursory glance at the subject, 
without regard to the appalling figures that Samuel W. Dyke 
has tabulated. 

The most logical question now is, What is the cause? Here, 
precisely here, is the issue. One discovers it in the unbalanced 
individualism that sees only within the radius of its own 
height ; another, in the unlicensed, free-and-easy socialism that 
knows neither superior nor inferior, virtue nor vice, nor any- 
thing of mutual love, esteem, and respect; a third detects the 
root of the whole trouble in the morbid relationship of family 
with society ; a fourth, again, in the faulty conception of family 
life that obtains at the present day, when the use of railways, 
machinery, and wire, and the reign of the Trust are revolu- 
tionizing ideas and pursuits, and are drifting men into different 
conditions. The clergy, on their part, incriminate the law- 
makers for the distorted and ununiform operation of our mar- 
riage and divorce laws. Not less interesting is the argument 
of Mrs. Hetty Green, who says: “Good food is the basis of 
good conduct, and consequently of happiness; more divorces 
are caused by hash than by infidelity.” 

If the opinions and teachings of our many economists were 
less at variance right here, perhaps a speedy remedy might be 
secured. But from day to day we are groping in mist and 
darkness, with new and more complex phases of a tedious 
problem pressing upon us harder and fastcr—with no better 
promise than if we were wrangling with the proofs of New- 
ton’s Imaginary Roots. 

To every sober-thinking moralist that has given this matter 
appreciable thought and study, it must appear that the only 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty is to stop all divorce. Cut 
the Gordian knot, This is a sweeping doctrine; but it seems 
the only way out. No amount of side-legislation will ever 
crush this parasite, which sooner or later’ threatens to infect 
the entire community. But, it is alleged, what redress is there 
for the victim of unfaithfulness? Not much, we regret to say. 
It falls to the lot of the nation to teach such unfortunates that 
the public is confronted by two evils, and it must elect—it must 
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choose the lesser. It is not to be forgotten that, in the normal 
condition of things, the family is destined to remain intact 
during the lifetime of the wedded couple. The sentiment of 
morality, as implanted in the human race, wills that it should; 
and no quality of education will ever make them think other- 
wise. Disintegration or rupture of the sacred nuptials is purely 
accidental—per accidens, not per se. Moreover, it is a maxim 
in metaphysics that when the particular good stands in conflict 
with the general good the former must subserve the latter— 
the individual, the community. 

“This is a hard saying, and few can bear it,” may well apply 
here; but it seems the only satisfactory disposition of the case. 
When happiness has once left the cozy fireside, and the status 
of the home is such as to preclude the readjustment of things, 
then I would say: “Unhappy pair, part ; any condition outside 
of this infernum you will find more tolerable.” But here the 
law must punctuate. It can and ought to countenance sepa- 
ration—divorce a mensa et thoro, as moralists call it. Beyond 
this, nothing more. Strike off a vinculo from its statute- 
books; it will have ample scope to legislate in dealing with 
the possible problems of labor and capital that may be inter- 
webbed in the family structure. Divorce a vinculo is in logical 
sequence divorce ad libitum, which in its turn is at no appre- 
ciable distance from free love: free vice—degeneracy. 

Instead of stepping into the mire to struggle with a foe of 
slime and filth, let our good lawmakers give their strength 
and spirit to the nobler cause of a higher standard of morality 
for the classes and an education less godless for our needy 
masses. The marriage bond will rise above the level of a mere 
civil contract, and the sanctuary of the sacred nuptials will be 
less open to invasion. 

The stand lately taken by the clergy of the country in a 
case involving two families prominent in New York’s “aris- 
tocracy,” and still more recently at Ann Arbor, is worthy of 
our commendation. The proposition of the Episcopal bishop 
of Quincy, despite the editorials of the press, deserves special 
consideration. But Mr. S. N. Tuckman, in the columns of 
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a New York newspaper, says: “Let us rather cling to the pres- 
ent law, and let matters of matrimony be permitted to adjust 
and elevate themselves.” I should like to ask the gentleman 
what “present law” he means. Is he not aware that this coun- 
try has no uniform divorce law? Moreover, in the name of 
good sense, what is meant by allowing matters of matrimony 
“to adjust and elevate themselves?” Is not this the experi- 
ment of the French Commune, when the number of divorces 
in 1797 alone outstripped the number of marriages? Prophetic 
humor is convenient in debate. The attitude of the gentleman 
is quite in keeping with the propensities of the average thinker, 
who much prefers to have opinions brought to him rather than 
go out in quest of them. This is one of the distempers that 
work havoc in the morals of the land and the ideas of the 
people. The press, we realize now, has its own ethics. There 
is not a more persuasive teacher than the journalism of our 
day. No mystery is too profound—no plot too deep—for 
solution by the daily papers. No ethics can be too lofty to bear 
some criticism or secure a higher elevation from the infallible 
press. At some near date, we trust, the question of divorce 
will bolt from the cartoonist and fall in line with other vital 
issues on the editorial page. 

If the American public had as strong and clear-cut con- 
cepts of the esthetic evolution of the family as it has of the 
material demands of the individual, much of the existing social 
corruption might be accounted for. The situation is precarious 
in its every phase. We are living in an age when commercial 
interests are strong and absorbing; when brains and energy 
are passionately expended on the farm and the bourse. We 
never had more urgent need of men who can discern the divine 
symbolism of material things and the profound significance of 
the Nation. The field of usefulness for such is large. But 
be it said to their encouragement that, beneath all this hustle 
and bustle—yea, at the bottom of all the rationalism, agnos- 
ticism, and the other troublesome “isms” of the hour—there 
is a strong religious feeling craving for light, life, and warmth. 
On the cultivation of this instinctive religion rest the salvation 
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and potential strength of the nation. Let them implant upon 
this soil the good seed of wholesomer literature, stronger virtue, 
and nobler types of matrimonial union. And let our lawgivers 
legislate in presence of the fact that the physical health and 
strength of the race is an indispensable element of the national 
perpetuity. 

With the ascendency of cleaner tastes, concupiscence of the 
flesh will droop. Marriages will be contracted more cau- 
tiously. Habitual self-control, so essential to social bliss, fol- 
lows in the bridal footsteps. “On their dead selves, men will 
rise to higher things.” From out of the depths of conjugal 


love, in time, arises the heavenly mutual love that is the proto- 
type of the union that shall be immortal. “Felices ter et am- 
plius, quos irrupta tenet copula,” 
ANDREW E. ErcHMANN, A.M. 
Borough of Brooklyn, New York. 


II. Is tHe DANGER EXAGGERATED? 


HERE is a revival of discussion about the “divorce evil” — 
an evil existing largely in the minds of the able reformers 
who see in the increased number of divorces, and the ease 
with which they are obtained, a state of things that threatens 
destruction to the entire social fabric. Men judge their fellows 
by their own ideals, forgetting that there are no catholic stand- 
ards of right and wrong doing. The high-minded gentleman 
will think well of others and see much of good until the reverse 
is proved ; the carnally inclined will seek for and find that which 
feasts depraved appetite. Just so does the happily married 
man imagine that divorce will bring destruction to society. It 
is not for him to feel the misery, humiliation, and despair ac- 
companying a life of marital infelicity; not for him to bear 
the awful, crushing weight of the millstone of wedded woe, 
from which there seems no escape except by suicide or through 
the divorce courts. We never hear of a man or a woman who 
has passed through such an experience decrying the means of 
escape. 
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When will the world, and especially organized orthodox 
Christianity, reach that point—that growth in grace and char- 
ity, that elevation of mind—where the happiness of the whole 
human family is desired: a happiness born of purity of life, 
cleanliness of thought, and moral uprightness? 

Marriage is the bulwark of the nation. A happy marriage 
is our nearest approach to celestial joy: an unhappy wedlock 
is its antithesis. The one incites to all the virtues, and brings 
to light the beauty and fragrance of the soul; the other offers 
nothing but misery, destruction, and despair. Would the un- 
happily married brave the publicity, the ostracism, and the 
scandal of the medium of redress were the situation anything 
but desperate, and heroic measures not necessary? “But mar- 
riage,” we are assured, “is a sacred institution—necessary for 
the moral salvation of our young people.” Yes, marriage is 
sacred ; and many who enter its portals walk in the paths of rec- 
titude, but would be in sin if without. Yet matrimony ceases 
to be marriage the moment it becomes certain that husband 
and wife are abhorrent to each other; when the realization 
comes that for them to live together as man and wife is a 
profanation of the sacred state into which their vows inducted 
them—that henceforth their association must be a living lie. 
Then it is they are divorced, just as truly as they are united 
the moment their mutual vows of love—life’s love—are ex- 
changed, preceding the nuptial ceremony. The public avowal 
and the decree that makes them legally free are but sequels to 
the tragedy. 

There is no sacredness in wedlock unless it be a union of 
hearts—a community of minds cemented by the unction of 
mutual respect. Sever these bonds, and, though the fact be 
sacredly kept from the lips of scandal and the breath of shame, 
the union degenerates into an unholy alliance, dishonoring the 
marriage institution and degrading alike the man and woman. 
I would not change the accepted marriage ceremony or hush 
that beautiful symbol and holy promise: “I agree to love, 
honor, and cherish, until death do us part;” but I would have 
those words mean something more than mockery, placed be- 
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yond the possibility of sacrilege, and made far more binding 
than the edict of human law, civil or religious: trusting to that 
divine power, a force greater than any other lever that moves 
our being—Love. Promises are of no avail unless we cleave 
to this most precious gift; for when love dies marriage be- 
comes mockery. 

American homes—those fit to be called homes—are in no 
danger because of the prevalence of divorce. The flowers of 
love will bloom more luxuriantly and give forth the incense 
of happy hearts and contented minds in greater degree when 
the weeds of wedded life are removed. A home without love 
and mutual respect will propagate misery and disgrace mar- 
riage. Let our editors and legislators annihilate the root of 
the evil, instead of lopping off the branches. Rather than 
say, “It should be a matter of extreme difficulty to obtain a 
divorce,” we can more profitably lament the looseness and utter 
recklessness with which marriages are too often contracted, 
and if possible devise ways and means to check this, the great- 
est of all social evils; for in unwise, injudicious, or loveless 
matrimonial alliances there are both sacrilege and tragedy. 

Divorce presents the chance to begin life anew and to gather 
shattered hopes; it offers opportunity to correct the mistake of 
a lifetime. Legislators do not heed measures intended to place 
safeguards around marriage; they frown upon such propo- 
sitions, which they characterize as “an infringement of personal 
liberty,” while busily devising and perfecting more stringent 
divorce laws. 

I do not write as a reformer, or with the hope of overturning 
any existing institutions or customs; but I do plead for more 
charity, broader minds, a greater desire for universal happi- 
ness, the opportunity to retrace mistaken steps, and the full 
exercise and enjoyment of that liberty “wherein Christ hath 
made us free.” 


Dr. ‘Talmage, in his recent sermon on divorce, took for his 
text the familiar words: “What, therefore, God has joined 


”” 


together let not man put asunder.” These words have no re- 
lation to divorce, for God has not joined those who seek legal 
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separation. He has permitted them to come together—only 
to learn the immorality, the shame, and degradation of an unfit 
relation. He joins only those whose affection is based upon 
unselfish love, character, and mutual respect. An unhappy and 
consequently wrong marriage is the worst sin-breeder imag- 
inable. It fosters deceit, encourages lewdness, and in every 
way degrades the individual. It forces the man and woman 
to exist in a false atmosphere—a living lie, deceiving their 
friends, deceiving even themselves, deceiving all but God. 
There is one avenue of escape—one pathway leading to a better 
life, a wiser choice, a purer atmosphere—divorce. 

Which course is most conducive to the general good—to re- 
main in this state of matrimony, which robs life of all its sweet- 
ness and entails a train of evil to be visited on future genera- 
tions, or to walk forth free from the divorce courts into life’s 
sunshine? All the hideous nightmare of a wretched alliance 
dispelled by a brighter day—despair throttled, joy enthroned, 
and hope no longer deferred! Those who have never felt the 
chastening rod of the great teacher, Experience, cannot appre- 
ciate or comprehend the feelings of one who has passed through 
the dark shadow of unhappy marriage. 

Dr. Talmage says that God sometimes authorizes divorce, but 
that wholesale divorce is one of our national scourges. No 
doubt there are abuses of the institution of divorce, but they 
cannot compare with the wholesale abuses of the marriage 
institution—amounting in innumerable cases to legalized sin. 
Divorce is vastly more elevating than a marriage with unfit 
motives as its incentive; and the man or woman whom self- 
respect and honor impel to sever the degrading bonds should 
be considered as martyrs and treated with the respect and con- 
sideration we give to those who are trying to atone for a mis- 
taken course and live a better life. Instead of the frowns and 
suspicion that greet them they should be given encouragement 
and a helping hand. 

Dr. Talmage professes to believe that making divorce more 
difficult will cause people, before they enter the marriage rela- 
tion, to pause and reflect while on the verge of matrimony that 
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there will probably be no escape from the bond except through 
the tomb, and that in consequence they will wait until fully sat- 
isfied that the relation is best, and right, and happiest. The 
reverend gentleman makes the common error of assuming that 
human nature, and especially that part of human nature within 
the realm of the affections, can be regulated by statute. The 
fact that there is punishment for criine does not prevent law- 
breaking, and infractions of the law are often involuntary, or 
done while under the influence of that which “steals away 
the brain.” Not one man or woman in a thousand thinks of 
the possibility of divorce when about to enter matrimony. That 
is a cloud that does not intrude upon their sky of bliss. In 
the heyday of love and courtship, divorce is an unknown quan- 
tity, or, if thought of at all, is treated with the consideration 
given to ghosts, goblins, and “the stuff that dreams are made 
on.” What, then, becomes of the argument that knowledge of 
stringent divorce laws will cause people to defer matrimony ? 

Under present conditions of society marriage is necessarily, 
to a large degree, a lottery. It is the most far-reaching and 
solemn of speculations. Young and inexperienced persons can- 
not be expected to choose life partners with wisdom or with 
regard for the wants and longings of their more mature life; 
and to have a choice made for them is considered un-American. 
They are not content to wait until fire and passion have been 
cooled by the experience and judgment that come with added 
years. 

Dr. Talmage quotes statistics showing the great number 
of divorces in various States and sections—the Western Re- 
serve of Ohio being in the lead with its proportion of one di- 
vorce to eleven marriages—and then defames the good people 
of the Western Reserve by saying that “frequency of divorce 
always goes along with dissoluteness of society.” As a native 
of old Ashtabula, in the Western Reserve, I desire to protest 
against this unjust allusion. It is well known that in no sec- 
tion of the United States can be found a more law-abiding, 
intelligent, and moral community than in this identical Re- 
serve, barring the slums of her one great city. But the West- 
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ern Reserve, as it is “known and read of men,” is a sufficient 
answer to the statement that “frequency of divorce always goes 
along with dissoluteness of society.” 

Easy divorce is not a discredit to a State, though uniform 
and just laws on the subject should be enacted in all States. 
There will be difficulty in securing just laws, however, while 
the pulpit and press continue to instil prejudice and miscon- 
ception on this important subject. If marriages are rightly 
contracted, divorce will disappear; with marriages wrong, di- 
vorce is a necessity and a blessing, The efforts of educators 
should be directed against the evil of wrong marriages, and 
such a public sentiment created that this crime will be lessened. 
The fact that “all the world loves a lover’ has led to gross 
abuses. Young people in their “teens,” 


who fly from anxious 
parents and to their doom, are lionized and aided because of the 
romantic side of human nature—instead of being sent back 


to their homes, where they belong. 

Dr. Talmage says that uniform divorce laws will lead mar- 
ried couples to consider less the possibility of getting away 
from each other and to plan how they can adjust themselves 
to the more or less unfavorable circumstances. If the uniform 
laws are to be just, and enacted in the interest of human wel- 
fare, they will furnish avenues of escape from every unholy 
alliance, without perjury or shame. But the Doctor deals with 
the married state, in this instance, as he might with some ordi- 
nary business partnership. Married persons do not become 
agitated on the question of getting away from each other unless 
there is some great and underlying reason that racks the mind 
and distresses the heart. 

To get at the facts of human life we must probe beneath the 
surface and touch the heart-strings of experience. We must 
feel the throbs and pulsations of the fettered spirit—the long- 
ings of the burdened soul. In none other of life’s situations is 
it more true that “the unseen is the real.” Does the All-wise 
One desire that His children shall continue in the slough and 
wretchedness of unfit and consequently unholy marriage be- 
cause of a mistaken step, because sober intellect and reasoning 
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powers did not quench the fires of passion—did not absorb 
the breath of affection? No; a father’s love and tenderness, 
and a father’s desire for our happiness and welfare, tell us 
it cannot be true. 

There is no good reason why a man should understand that 
if he goes into the marriage relation there is no possibility of 
getting out. If it is right and best and happiest that he should 
remain married he will not have the least desire to get out; 
and if it were true that he could not change the relation when 
once entered into, he would still make matrimonial mistakes 
and there would still be wretched alliances. In all the lesser 
affairs of life a way is provided for changing conditions should 
they prove intolerable. Why should not such provision be 
made for this, the most important step in existence? 

Let us learn to distinguish between “holy matrimony” and 
that which is unholy—between the wheat and the chaff, the 
good and the bad, the pure and the impure. We do not war 
against this divine institution of marriage, but seek to per- 


petuate, honor, and uphold it. Those who are wrongly wedded 
have no place within its gates. Its atmosphere is to them’ sti- 
fling, its associations profane, its ties galling. But those “whom 
God has joined” will cleave together to the end, their married 
existence being like unto the sweet song of birds in an at- 
mosphere of freedom and purity—their association that of 
kindred minds and “hearts that beat as one.” 


Henry F. Harris. 
East Liverpool, O. 


Ill. A Prtea ror LIBERAL LEGISLATION. 


HE advocate of greater liberality in divorce legislation .has 
an ungrateful task. He opposes customs and opinions 
resulting from conditions that have existed for ages, and very 
generally have the support of the most conservative people, 
who strongly resist any changes that might seem to them likely 
to weaken family ties or run counter to the teachings of re- 
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ligion. And it is certain that, without the support and approval 
of the great majority of the home-loving, religious people of 
the country, no changes can be made. 

The Christian Church has for centuries sanctioned divorce 
only in case of adultery, basing its rule on certain well-known 
expressions of Christ. It has allowed the remarriage of the 
innocent party, after a divorce; though some clergymen of the 
Episcopal Church in this country go so far as to favor the 
adoption of a canon forbidding the second marriage of the 
innocent as well as the guilty party. 

The laws of civilized States differ widely in regard to the 
grounds they recognize as warranting divorce—some granting 
it only for adultery, others for a considerable number of other 
causes also. It is not necessary to refer here to the scandal 
and legal confusion caused by the conflicting laws in force in 
the various States of our Union; but no matter what the law 
may sanction, many people, whether members of a church or 
not, are by tradition and the force of public opinion inclined to 
doubt the right of a State to allow divorce for reasons not 
considered valid by the Church. 

There can be little difference of opinion as to the literal 
meaning of the words of Christ on which the Church’s rules 
regarding divorce are based. No less clear are his teachings 
on many other subjects; yet, while the Church has insisted on 
accepting literally what he said about marriage and divorce, it 
has not, at least since its earliest period, so accepted his plain 
words regarding non-resistance, humility, community of goods, 
etc. This may perhaps be explained on the theory that-these 
teachings were intended only to present an ideal; and that if 
actually lived up to they would interfere with material prog- 
ress and the course of civilization—which is probably true. 

It must be remembered that the tendency of the Church, 
though somewhat modified since the Reformation, has been 
to interpret the words of Christ literally whenever such an inter- 
pretation would tend to substantiate the claims made for its 
own authority. Without entering further into a discussion of 
this theological point, it may be said that the attitude of the 
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Church on the subject of marriage and divorce is based, pre- 
cisely as is its claim to authority in other things, on this literal 
method of interpretation, instead of the more liberal one ac- 
cepted for biblical passages relating to other worldly affairs— 
for the reason that, beyond and aside from its proper desire to 
promote morality, it has been able to strengthen its hold on the 
people through its control of the marriage rite. This control 
was long absolute, and the Church has constantly and fiercely 
resisted the changes that have gradually given to the State 
the power to regulate domestic relations. 

Let us now consider the subject in a practica! way, as it pre- 
sents itself in our own time. The history of the marriage rela- 
tion has been no exception to the rule of development and prog- 
ress. In rude ages, as among rude people in all ages, it has 
been an association of a man and a woman on the lowest terms 
—the wife being expected only to be a faithful mother and an 
efficient housekeeper, and the husband a protector and bread- 
winner. With improved conditions we naturally find a higher 
standard. Education, travel, and all that goes to make modern 
life what it is, tend to raise this standard; and in no age or 
country, except our own, do we find so much demanded of each 
other by husband and wife, nor so near an approach to the 
ideal of marriage when both are truly mated. Unfortunately, 
the higher the development and standards of the individual be- 
come, the greater is the misery caused by an injudicious mar- 
riage ; and for such the benediction of the clergyman becomes 
indeed, as Kipling says in one of his stories, “the curse pro- 
nounced from the altar.” 

Bishop Potter, who is strongly opposed to divorce, proposes 
in a recent magazine article that some of the old-time meas- 
ures to prevent hasty and unwise marriages be again made 
use of—such, for instance, as the publishing of banns. This 
is a wise suggestion, and the same result is aimed at by the 
marriage-license laws in force in some of our States; but no 
precautions can eliminate the element of chance in matri- 
mony. And the problem that must still be solved is to find 
some way to relieve from life-long misery those who have 
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foolishly, ignorantly, or accidentally formed hopelessly un- 
happy unions, without doing injury to their children or to the 
community. Just how this shall be done is a question calling 
for careful thought and discussion; but, in view of the com- 
plicated physical, mental, and socia: conditions that enter into 
the marriage relation, it seems a great injustice to refuse any 
relief unless it can very clearly be shown that it cannot be 
given without in the end causing still greater injury and suf- 
fering to others. 

Aside from the scriptural argument against divorce and 
the second marriage of divorced persons, there are two others 
generally brought forward: first, the wrong to children (if 
there are children) ; and second, the effect on public morals. 
So far as children are concerned, it may be said that they can 
have no suitable or happy home surroundings in a household 
where the father and mother are not in sympathy with each 
other, and simply live together, or under the same roof, be- 
cause they cannot be divorced without scandal. It is needless 
to say that children ought not to be born of parents living in 
this way. Such children as there are would usually be hap- 
pier with either one of the parents than with both—if they 
could see the other one at will. 

As to the second objection, the possible injury to morals, 
it may be remarked that a great deal of confusion of thought 
seems to exist. Many writers who oppose divorce hold up 
the advantages of home life, and then proceed to demolish a 
“man of straw” by denouncing those who would, as they claim, 
make our homes less sacred. This comes from an unconscious 
reversal of cause and effect. The happily married man or 
woman does not want a divorce, no matter how easily it might 
be obtained ; and, on the other hand, a couple that cannot live 
happily together will not be made to do so by refusing them 
leave to separate honorably, and, if they can, to form other and 
happier unions. 

It is well known that, in States whose laws permit divorce 
only for adultery, men of good character have allowed them- 
selves to be charged with this offense—accepting the disgrace, 
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because in no other way could they obtain freedom. Every in- 
stance of this kind must do vastly more harm than if the di- 
vorce had been allowed for other causes. Men and women 
of really immoral character are not, as many suppose, the ones 
who would take advantage of more lenient divorce laws. Their 
bonds sit lightly, being in some respects rather an advantage 
than otherwise, and their consciences are not sensitive. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that some way may be found to 
put an end to the injustice that results from the survival of 
medieval laws and opinions concerning the whole subject of 
marriage and divorce. The solution is not easy, and cannot be 
reached in haste; but it is surely worthy of the best thought 
and effort of all who desire the advancement of true morality 
and the increase of happy homes—where men and women, fitly 
mated, may find the highest companionship, and bring up, under 
the best possible conditions, children who will do honor to their 
parents, their country, and their time. 

WiLLi1AmM WicKHAM TURLAY. 
New York. 

















A NEEDED POSTAL REFORM. 


HE largest package of merchandise that can be sent through 

the United States mails weighs but four pounds. The 

cost of sending it at the regular rate of one cent an ounce is 

sixty-four cents. Under such conditions only the smallest and 

lightest parcels are transmitted by post. Larger ones are as ef- 
fectually excluded as if they were kept out by law. 

Suppose that the rates were reduced to a cent and a half a 
pound, and the weight limit increased to eleven pounds: a pack- 
age weighing four pounds would then go for six cents, and one 
weighing ten pounds for fifteen cents. Such a change would 
bring about an immediate growth in the business of the Post- 
office, necessitating an extension of its transportation facilities 
and an increase in the number of men employed. It would 
mean, on packages within the prescribed limit of size and 
weight, a low, uniform rate of transportation charges through- 
out the whole United States. That such a result would follow 
seems clear. The important question, however, is whether 
such a reduction is possible—whether the Post-office could 
transmit packages at these rates. 

In attempting to answer this question I shall first show what 
has been done in this direction by other nations. Many of the 
European countries have a parcels-post system under which 
packages three feet in length, two and a half or three feet in 
girth, and weighing eleven pounds, may be sent through the 
mails. The rates on such parcels in Great Britain are a little 
over two cents a pound. In Germany they may be sent ten 
miles for three-fifths of a cent a pound, and to any part of the 
empire for one and one-fifth cents a pound. In France and 
Belgium an eleven-pound parcel can be fowarded for sixteen 
cents; but in the latter country the same package can be sent 
by slow train for ten cents, and in the former twenty-two 
pounds go for thirty cents. The average rate in these coun- 
tries is about a cent and a half a pound; and in view of this 
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fact it seems fair to infer that we might maintain an equally 
low rate. 

This inference, too, is strengthened by an examination of 
some of the freight charges that obtain in the United States. 
The Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners, in their report for 
1898, gave as the average freight rate on all the roads in that 
State one and a quarter cents for carrying a ton a mile. The 
rate on the Boston & Albany road is ninety-two-hundredths of 
a cent a mile, and that on the Pennsylvania road sixty-five- 
hundredths of a cent a mile. Mr. W. E. Weyl, in a paper read 
before the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
said that the average rate in the United States, based on figures 
from Poole’s Manual, for carrying a ton of freight a mile was 
eighty-one-hundredths of a cent. These figures indicate that 
railroads can carry a ton of freight a mile for less than a cent 
and still make a profit. Mr. Weyl also gives the rate on cotton 
from Memphis to New York—a distance of 1,163 miles—at 
fifty and one-half cents a hundred; while the statistician of the 
United States Agricultural Department gives a rate, on eleven 
articles of food products, wool, and hides from Chicago to 

}oston—1I,025 miles—in lots less than a car-load, of fifty-three 
cents - hundred. This shows that a pound of freight can be 
carried a thousand miles for about half a cent; and that corre- 
sponds with the figures first given—a ton of freight carried a 
mile for a cent being equivalent to a pound of freight carried 
two thousand miles for a cent. These are freight rates, and 
so do not include cost of collection and delivery. 

Postmaster-General Wanamaker estimated the average dis- 
tance a piece of mail is carried at 442 miles. Now, if a pound 
of freight can be carried a thousand miles for half a cent, and a 
profit still be made, it will not be extravagant to assume that 
a pound of mail, with the extra service necessary, ought to be 
carried less than half the distance for three times that amount. 
But there are other figures that point more directly to that con- 
clusion. The rates of the Adams Express Company on parcels 
of a hundred pounds, similar to mail-sacks, from New York 
to Boston—a distance of 217 miles—are one cent a pound. The 
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rates from New York to Cincinnati—a distance of 744 miles— 
are two cents a pound; while those from New York to Cleve- 
land—about the distance the average piece of mail is carried— 
are just a cent and a half a pound. In addition to this, Mr. 
Loud, chairman of the Post-office Committee of the Fifty- 
fourth Congress, tells us that express companies are carrying 
second-class mail matter—regular publications in the form of 
books and magazines—distances up to five hundred miles, with 
collection and delivery at domicile, for less than one cent a 
pound. 

We have, then, three kinds of evidence in favor of a low- 
rate parcels post: First, other nations maintain such a sys- 
tem; secondly, freight rates are such as to raise a presumption 
in that direction; and, finally, express rates indicate the possi- 
bility in a pretty definite manner. But, granting that such a 
reform might be carried out, the question at once arises, Do we 
need it? Are not our express companies carrying parcels 
similar to those included in the proposed system as cheaply as 
the Post-office would be able to do it? We have already seen 
that on parcels of a hundred pounds’ weight rates are low. In 
thickly populated districts and between large centers of busi- 
ness, rates on smaller packages, too, are reasonable, many going 
for fifteen cents and some for ten. These, however, are ex- 
ceptions. For any but the shortest distances the general pub- 
lic sends very few express parcels for less than twenty-five 
cents. Under the proposed system, packages of eleven pounds 
would go for sixteen cents, and many that now cost a quarter 
could be sent for five or ten cents; and this, too, regardless of 
whether the distance were one hundred or five hundred miles. 

It is generally acknowledged, so far as letters and such par- 
cels as are now admitted to the mails are concerned, that gov- 
ernment service is better than private service could be. But, 
if government service is better on a letter or a package weighing 
a few ounces, why were it not better on one weighing a few 
pounds? So far as transportation is concerned, they do not 
differ. We might hesitate to go as far as some do and advo- 
cate the pooling of the entire transportation business of the 
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country, both freight and passenger, under government owner- 
ship: such a course would involve changes of a radical nature, 
and much difficulty might be met in carrying it out. But here 
is a reform that could be put in operation merely by extending 
a branch of service already in existence. By reducing rates 
gradually, a too sudden increase in the business of the Post- 
office could be prevented; and in time, by repeated trials, the 
lowest rate possible without loss to the government could be 
ascertained. 

It is a reform that would be of immediate, practical benefit 
by reducing the price of every article that could be sent through 
the mails. With these low rates the farmer and the market 
gardener could, as they now do in Germany, send small quan- 
tities of produce directly to the customer. The manufacturer 
could in many cases sell directly to the retail dealer, and in both 
instances there would be no need of a middle-man. Thus the 
profits and expenses of the wholesale dealer would be saved to 


the producer and the consumer. Many articles that, by people 
living in rural districts, cannot now be had at all or only at the 
highest prices, could, under the proposed postal system, be 
ordered by mail. In this way prices would be lowered, busi- 
ness increased, and the country farm-house supplied with many 


articles now accessible only to those living in the large cities. 
Moreover, besides this direct benefit in buying and selling, 
another advantage, almost equally great, would arise in all the 
cases (outside trade relations) in which people send parcels to 
one another. Multitudes of packages are thus sent daily, and 
with reduced rates the number would inevitably increase. In- 
deed, such a system of low rates would in effect amount to 
giving rural communities the benefit of the city grocer’s cart 
and delivery wagon. What rapid transit and low car-fares 
are doing in one way for suburban towns, a system of low 
postal rates would do in another way for the whole country. It 
would be one more step toward a solution of the problem of 
distributing the benefits of modern industry among all the 
people. Louts E. GuILiow. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





REFORM OR REVOLUTION? 


OLITICAL unrest has seized the world. Not alone in 
our Own country, but in other lands than ours, the spirit 
of inquiry disturbs the powers that be. It assails thrones, 
threatens trusts, and everywhere forces lawmakers to stop and 
think as they have never done before. In every clime, men 
speak of “reform,” and call for a nobler and larger degree of 
justice to all. Fiction is filled with pictures of the altruistic 
State, statesmen begin to see the necessity of municipalization 
of certain monopolies, while even staid philosophers ponder. 
The signs in the social sky alarm the holders of special 
privileges. 

Hitherto, in history, struggles for liberty have been con- 
fined within single States. The cry of the human heart has 
ever been for light and air. Love of freedom, the longing to 
do and to be something in the world, has beheaded tyrants and 
overturned dynasties. Never before has it made the world 
its battle-ground. For the first time, civilization questions 
itself. The great school of democracy has pupils under every 
flag. A mighty war is being waged by means of the press 
and by pamphleteering. Ideas take the place of guns. In all 
this, conservatives discern danger to themselves and the insti- 
tutions by which they profit. To the dreamer, it means the 
political millennium. The clergy, frightened, warn us that it 
portends the death of the religion they preach. Meanwhile the 
privileged Classes rule, as they have ever done, though less rig- 
orously than formerly, and the poor toil on, seemingly, in vain. 
As if by a law as unerring and as merciless as that of gravity, 
they continue to see the fruits of their labors flow to others. 
The crowned despot, the speculator, the gold gambler, the 
millionaire manufacturer, the railway king, the money-lender, 
the real-estate monopolist—all these receive the choicest ma- 
terial blessings of human effort, as the oceans drink forever 
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the water gathered in streams from the hills and plains of con- 
tinents. Brain revels in all that is created by brawn. 

Among men possessing the capacity for thought, the no- 
tion no longer obtains that the great differences in the fortunes 
of men are due to the heed that the very rich or the very poor 
have paid to the old-time lessons of frugality, industry, and 
economy. At length it has been learned that social environ- 
ments created by law have vastly to do with individual suc- 
cess or failure in life. On all sides it is admitted that there 
must be a great change in the economic systems of nations. 
But how and when? Shall it come peacefully or by 
revolution ? 

In contemplating the slow pace at which progress moves, 
the patience of the average reformer gives way. He feels, 
selfishly, the need of things going at a faster gait in his life- 
time, because after his death no reform can help him. He 
fondly hopes to see the awful throes of ages accomplished in 
an hour. As his sense of the prevailing injustice deepens his 
impatience grows, until at times he drops from philosophy to 
cant and from cant to rant. At this point he appears merely 
as a wild railer against the rich. On the other hand, the 
monopolist professes to see a dangerous anarchist in every 
agitator for social betterment, and points to the impatient 
prophet of the New Day as proof that all who demand a 
broader justice are improvident poor who do nothing but de- 
claim against those who have “saved” a competence against 
the proverbial “rainy day.” 

It is only by study of the individual, his life and motives and 
ambitions, as well as by study of the governments founded by 
his species, that we may arrive at correct conclusions in mat- 
ters pertaining to economics. The thinker must arise from 
such study profoundly convinced that streams do not rise 
higher than their sources; that the weakness and base ap- 
petites of the individual must assert themselves in all laws 
made by the State. Many reformers mistake the cause for the 
effect. In government they see an all-powerful entity, respon- 
sible for all social wrong and capable of accomplishing within 
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itself all measures that make for the common good. They 
say: “Conditions are wrong; we must change them by law.” 
Upon this theory socialists try to fill legislatures with men 
holding their peculiar doctrines, and other agitators act along 
the same line. We must understand what government is, and 
we must know the individual. Until this knowledge comes to 
us, we may not intelligently take part in discussion of ethical 
questions in politics. 

In any state of society akin to popular government that has 
existed for any length of time, government is nothing more nor 
less than the exponent of the average morality and _ intelli- 
gence of the people that create and maintain it. This is an 
axiom that should always be borne in mind by those who 
strive for human betterment through law. That is to say, 
government, in such case, can be no better than its average 
citizen. Congressmen and State legislators, despite all claims 
to the contrary, do in the main correctly represent their con- 
stituents. The ordinary individual desires to become rich. 
His thoughts and aspirations do not rise to the sublime height 
of altruistic sentiment. He is emphatically a selfish creature, 
striving to acquire a competence—the greater the better. He 
never stops to inquire whether such result can be reached by 
him in consonance with the principles upon which the govern- 
ment was founded, or to attempt to adjust his welfare to that 
of his brothers. There is not a spark of altruism in the sale of 
dry-goods or any other commodity. The banker, making a 
loan, pauses not to ask if it will in the end benefit him at the 
expense of his neighbor or to calculate the intricate and per- 
plexing possibilities and niceties that arise upon a philosophic 
study of the currency problem. The real-estate dealer, in 
nine cases out of ten, either knows nothing of “unearned in- 
crement”. or cares nothing about it. That three factors are 
concerned in wealth-making—-namely, production, transporta- 
tion, and distribution—is of no consequence to the manufac- 
turer, the agriculturist, the owner of railway or steamship 
stock, or the huckster, whether he be jobber or retailer. Pro- 
moters of corporations for pecuniary profit are neither philan- 
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thropists nor students of Carl Marx. There are but two sides 
to the moral ledger of every business man, namely, profit and 
loss within legal limits. Business is selfishness seemingly 
made necessary by the very conditions against which lovers 
of liberty and justice protest. Man’s life is short. He has 
little time to engage in moral speculation; besides, that would 
never win a living for himself and family. And Nature slays 
him while he is yet a gray-haired infant. 

Is it, therefore, strange that Congress and the several State 
legislatures foster selfish enterprises and enact laws protect- 
ing selfish interests? Need we wonder when we read that 
this or that financial enterprise has a lobby at the Capital? 
May we not easily see that government is just what it should 
be—just as good as the folks who permit or compose it? The 
average man is selfish, sometimes meanly so: so is the govern- 
ment. The average man wants the better of the bargain: so 
does the government. The average man sometimes commits 
crimes against men and women: so does the government. The 
average man would be a millionaire: the government busies 
itself chiefly in guarding the interests of financial concerns. 
Commercialism to-day dominates the world; therefore, all 
governments represent and serve those who get the greater 
share of gain in commercial and business transactions. In the 
ages when priestcraft ruled, a government’s main effort was to 
spread the religion of its people. Later, under the reign of 
the soldier, government was an engine of war and destruc- 
tion. From these facts we are able to learn why Congress 
gives more time to tariffs and franchises and subsidies granted 
to powerful corporations than to the youth of the land and 
their educational needs. 

Let it be supposed that by some miracle Congress and the 
legislatures of the States could at once be filled with members 
of the highest type—men possessing vast learning, the broad- 
est sympathy and love for their kind, and the skill to enact 
laws abolishing all corporations for pecuniary profit and con- 
fiding to government the functions of production, transpor- 
tation, and distribution of all wealth. Suppose the Federal! 
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and State Constitutions did not forbid this, or, rather, sup- 
pose they could in a moment be swept aside. What would be 
the result when the disinherited millions should learn that their 
substance had been sacrificed to the common evil? Revolu- 
tion, the wildest and fiercest in history. Every property-owner 
would see, in the new order of things, the grossest injustice 
to himself. The land-owners of the country, seeing common 
pasture made of their estates, would wage war to the death 
against the new régime, and they would be reenforced by every 
man who has ambition to own property. The well-meaning 
legislators would be hanged or shot in the heat of a patriot- 
ism as lofty as that which animated the barons when they 
wrung the Magna Charta from King John. 

Three factors are concerned in producing selfishness in the 
individual: heredity, education, and social environment. The 
government set up by the people creates conditions that affect 
individual character but may not always control it, since we 
see many men and women who, despite surroundings and 
notwithstanding heredity, are wise and unselfish; but they 
seem to be of little use in this selfish age, judged by popular 
standards. The obvious lesson is that until the majority of 
men and women, through higher education, reach the mental 
and moral plane now occupied by humanitarian thinkers, the 
many must remain the servants of the few, the strong oppress 
the weak, and wealth continue to concentrate to the detriment 
of the masses. The cause of the people is not hopeless. 
When the pulpit and the school unite in teaching more of jus- 
tice, less of charity, and more of the principles of codperation 
making for the good of all, then shall we have entered the 
golden highway to the promised land whose happy borders 
have enraptured the visions of seers and poets of every age. 
Once let boys and girls be taught the truth pertaining to social 
conditions as affected by the wonderful forces of steam and 
machinery ; let them be fired with the zeal of human brother- 
hood rather than the greed of the money-getter, and the world 
will make mighty strides forward. Neither the gospel of 
Jesus nor any other moral code equivalent to it is taught in 
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the public schools to-day. Teaching along this line, apart 
from that received at the homes of children, is confined to an 
hour or a half-hour in Sunday-school—at the hands of very 
excellent ladies and gentlemen, of course; but how many of 
these are free from the virus of greed? How few of the 
young girls that seem largely to do this work understand 
aught of the mighty problems that confront society and 
threaten its very moral foundations! The higher education 
will find in the minds of the country’s children the fertile soil 
that shall bear reform fruit. 

Life is too short to permit men and women born and reared 
in a selfish atmosphere, reeking with the greed and ambitions 
of commercialism, to change themselves into good and wise 
beings, anxious only for the welfare of their kind. If real 
reformers would see the beginning of the downfall of class 
privilege, they must, through the schools, reach the brains and 
hearts of the youth of the land. This is the great Revolution 
that must come. Talk of armed revolution, against the “ex- 
ploitation of the masses by the classes,” is idle indeed. That 
were revolution by the people against themselves—against the 
aims, ambitions, and desires of the majority of individuals and 
not against the government, as the term is understood. It 
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suicide. Such a revolution, under existing conditions and 
with present moral standards, is an impossibility. Some time, 
perhaps, a terrible conflict will ensue between those holding the 
altruistic thought and others wedded to the old order of things. 
But that day is yet distant. It will dawn after the higher edu- 
cation shall have made brothers and wise thinkers of the ma- 
jority of people living upon the earth. The clash will be pro- 
voked by those holding selfish ideas. Out of the flames of 
such strife will arise a diviner civilization. 
JoHN HUupsPETH. 
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